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HE most valuable and remarkable book on occultism, in 

all its phases, is the ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ by Madame 

| Blavatsky. The teachings unfolded in that work have 

affected the thought of the world. So much so have 

these teachings changed and are still changing the tone of the 

world’s literature that those who have never heard of the 

‘‘Seeret Doctrine,’’ its author, or even of the Theosophical 

Society, and who might object to the work from sectarian preju- 

dices, have nevertheless accepted its teachings as voiced by those 

who have garnered from its pages. The ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ is 

the gold mine from which every Theosophist gathered his capital 

to begin his speculations, no matter to what branch, sect or fac- 
tion of the Society he may belong. 

One of the doctrines put forth in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ is the 
sevenfold classification of the universe and man. This sevenfold 
system has been advanced under different guises by many 
modern societies, though many people who accept the system 
are ignorant of its source in our times. This sevenfold system 
has puzzled those who have studied the teachings known as 
those of ‘‘The Seven Rounds,’’ in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ a. ? 
their application and relation to man. The zodiac furnishes a 
key for the better understanding of this sevenfold system to 
those who have or may read the ‘‘Secret Doctrine.’’ To those 
who have not yet seen it we would say that the ‘‘Secret Doc- 
trine’’ is a work of two royal octavo volumes, the first volume 
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T" most valuable and remarkable book on occultism, in 
all its phases, is the ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ by Madame 
Blavatsky. The teachings unfolded in that work have 

affected the thought of the world. So much so have 

these teachings changed and are still changing the tone of the 
world’s literature that those who have never heard of the 
‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ its author, or even of the Theosophical 
Society, and who might object to the work from sectarian preju- 
dices, have nevertheless accepted its teachings as voiced by those 
who have garnered from its pages. The ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ is 
the gold mine from which every Theosophist gathered his capital 
to begin his speculations, no matter to what branch, sect or fac- 
tion of the Society he may belong. 

One of the doctrines put forth in the ‘‘ Secret Doctrine”’ is the 
sevenfold classification of the universe and man. This sevenfold 
system has been advanced under different guises by many 
modern societies, though many people who accept the system 
are ignorant of its source in our times. This sevenfold system 
has puzzled those who have studied the teachings known as 
those of ‘‘The Seven Rounds,’’ in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ a.* 
their application and relation to man. The zodiac furnishes a 
key for the better understanding of this sevenfold system to 
those who have or may read the ‘‘Secret Doctrine.’’ To those 
who have not yet seen it we would say that the ‘‘Secret Doc- 
trine’’ is a work of two royal octavo volumes, the first volume 
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containing 740 pages and the second volume 842 pages. This 
great work consists of a few stanzas, subdivided into slokas, on 
which the body of the work is a commentary. Seven stanzas 
form the text of the first volume, which is called ‘‘Cosmo- 
genesis,’’ and twelve stanzas serve as text in the second volume, 
which is known as ‘‘Anthropogenesis’’—the generation of our 
universe or world, and the generation of man. 

The stanzas of the first volume of the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ 
describe the seven signs of the zodiac as we know it in its present 
position—from aries (¥) to libra (). The second volume 
deals only with the Fourth Round, cancer (95). 

We wish now to give a brief outline of this sevenfold system 
as it is to be understood by the zodiac, and how this applies to 
the genesis and development of man. 

According to the ‘‘Secret Doctrine,’’ we are now in the fifth 
sub-race of the fifth root-race of the Fourth Round. This means 
that we are in the Round for the development of mind as a prin- 
ciple, in the universe and man, and that the dominant sign of the 
zodiac 1s cancer (95). It will therefore be necessary to outline 
the development of the three previous Rounds, symbolized by 
the signs aries (¥), taurus ( 8 ), gemini (II), and described in 
the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ in the stanzas I., II. and III., respectively. 

First Rounp.—F igure 20 shows the sign aries (%) at the 
beginning of manifestation of the First Round; libra () at the 
end of the plane of manifestation. The line aries-libra (°?-) 

- shows the plane and limit of manifestation in that Round. The 
are or line aries-cancer (°%-95) shows the involution of the 
principle of aries () and its lowest point of involution. The 
are or line cancer-libra (95-+.) shows the beginning of the evolu- 
tion and its development to the original plane of its manifesta- 
tion. As soon as the sign libra () is reached the Round is 
completed and the sign aries (°) ascends one sign. The sign 
aries (9?) is the beginning and key of the First Round. The 
principle to be developed is absoluteness, all-inclusiveness, in 
which all things are to be conscious and to be developed con- 
sciously. The sign cancer (95) is the lowest point reached and 
the pivot of the Round. The sign libra (+) is the completion or 
end of the Round. The arc or line aries-cancer (°-95) is the 
conscious development of the Round. The densest body devel- 
oped in this Round is a breath body, the nascent mind, cancer 


(95). Libra (+), the end, gives a duality in the development of 
the breath body. 
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Figure 20. | 
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Figure 21. 
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Seconp Rounp.—F igure 21 shows the sign taurus ( & ) at the 
beginning of manifestation in the Second Round. Leo ({) is 
the lowest point of involution and the beginning of evolution, 
which ends with scorpio (1). The sign taurus ( & ) is motion, 
the spirit. It is the principle and key of the Round. The are or 
line taurus-leo ( §-.) is the involution of the conscious spirit, 
and the lowest body is a life-body in leo (Q.). The are or line 
leo-scorpio (-11) is the evolution of that life body, which is 
complete or ends in the sign scorpio (11), desire. This is nat- 
ural desire, not evil, such as is the desire of our Fourth Round 
when mixed with mind. 

Tuirp Rounp.—As shown in Figure 22, in the Third Round 
manifestation begins with the sign gemini (11), buddhi or sub- 
stance, which is the principle to be developed in this Round. It 
ends with the sign sagittary (jf), thought. Virgo (+m) is the 
lowest point and at which the densest body of the Round is pro- 
duced. The body so developed is the principle of design or 
form, astral body. Sagittary (7) is thought, the action of the 
mind. It ends the Third Round. 

FourtH Rounp.—F igure 23 shows the Fourth Round. The sign 
cancer (95) begins manifestation in the Fourth Round. The. 
principle to be developed is the breath or nascent mind, which 
is the key, the conscious function, and the limit of the manifesta- 
tion of the Round. The arc or line of involution is from cancer 
(o5) to libra (x). Libra (+), the physical body of sex, is the 
pivot of the Round, and the arc or line libra-capricorn (-V/$) 
is the evolution of the Round. 

\ The following remarks are applicable to all Rounds: The 
triangle, or the lower half of the circle, in each Round shows the 
beginning, middle and end of the Round. As each Round is 
completed and its dominant principle developed, the sign of the 
principle ascends above the line of manifestation. Thus the 
zodiac shifts one sign with each Round. The beginning of the 
triangle shows the nascent sign of the Round; the lowest point of 
the triangle describes the quality of the body or the instrument 
used for the development of the dominant principle in that 
Round; while the end of the triangle shows the principle as com- 
pleted in the Round, which principle lends its quality and char- 
acter to the next following Round, e. g., at the end of the First 
Round, aries (°°), the sign libra (.) was developed and gave 
the dual quality to the conscious ‘aura or atmosphere. This 
duality influenced the following Round and the entities of that 
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Round, the principle of motion, spirit. In the Second Round the 
principle of taurus (& ) was developed in scorpio (1m), which 
latter sign influenced the following Round by desire; this is 
desire before it is associated with mind. At the beginning of the 
Third Round substance was completed by thought, which caused 
the differentiation and end. And thought influenced the entire 
following, our Fourth Round. 

Each Round is completed by the passing of the dominant prin- 
ciple through the seven signs of the lower half of the circle. 
Each sign corresponds to a race, and also symbolizes a sub-race. 

The first race of the Fourth Round was mahatic, of the uni- 
versal mind, and as cancer (95) was the sign which developed a 
breath body in the First Round, so now it begins the Round as a 
breath, which represents the first race of the Fourth Round. The 
second race, leo (Q), of the Fourth Round was pranic, life, 
which was the body developed in the Second Round. The third 
race of the Fourth Round was astral, the design or form corre- 
sponding to virgo (my), the body developed in the Third Round. 
The fourth race of the Fourth Round was kama-manasic, desire- 
mind, which was the Atlantean or sex body, libra (~~). The 
fifth race of the Fourth Round is the Aryan, which has the desire 
principle, scorpio (11), which will be the lowest body of the Fifth 
Round. The sixth race, sagittary ( Z ), is the one now forming, 
whose lowest principle will be lower manasic, thought. The 
seventh race, capricorn (Vf), will be a race of what are looked 
upon now as superior beings—beings in whom the principle of 
mind is developed to the highest degree possible in this our 
Fourth Round or great period of manifestation. 

As the Rounds are developed by involution and evolution 
through the signs in the lower half of the circle, so also are the 
races and their subdivisions brought into existence, flower and 
disappear, according to the signs of the zodiac. 

As indicated by the zodiac, the development of the remaining 
three Rounds will be as follows: 

FirtH Rounp.—Figure 24 shows the sign leo ({), life, to be 
the beginning of manifestation in the Fifth Round, and the sign 
of aquarius (<), soul, to be the end of the Round. The lowest 
point and densest body developed will be scorpio (1m), desire, a 
desire body which will be used by the entities of the Fifth Round 
as the physical is now used by us, but more intelligently. The 
are or line of involution will be leo-scorpio (-1m), and the line 
of evolution scorpio-aquarius (1-s7). The line or plane of its 
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highest conscious action will be leo-aquarius (Q-2:), spiritual 
life. 

SixtH Rounp.—In Figure 25 we see the sign virgo (my) to be 
the beginning of the manifestation in the Sixth Round. Sa- 
gittary is the lowest point of involution and the beginning of 
evolution, and the sign pisces {x ) to be the end of that evolution 
and of the Round. The lowest body used by entities of the Sixth 
Round would be a thought body. 





Figure 26. 


SEVENTH Rounp.—Figure 26 shows the beginning and en of 
the Seventh Round as the completion of all the periods in the 
series of manifestation. The sign libra (*.), sex, which ended 
the First Round, now begins the Seventh, and the sign aries (¥), 
absoluteness, the conscious sphere, which began the First Round, 
now ends and completes the Seventh—the beginning and the end. 
The sign cancer (95), breath, which was the lowest body in the 
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First Round, and the first or beginning of our present Fourth 
Round, is, in the Seventh Round, the highest; whereas the sign 
capricorn (V§), individuality, which is the last and the highest 
development in this our Fourth Round, will in that last Seventh 
Round be the lowest. All of which would indicate how advanced 
the future Rounds must be as compared with our present 
development. 





AN IDENTITY—LOST OR FOUND? 
EvizaBetH P. CorNELL. 


I’m a monad and a molecule, 
An atom and an ant; 

I’m the stream that flows, the wind that blows; 
I’m a cobble-stone, a plant! 


A tad-pole or a scaly fish, 
A bird or a huge giraffe; 

I’m each and all—or none at all, 
Wouldn’t it make one laugh? 


I’m the ape that chatters from tree to tree, 
I’m the missing link—so near human— 

And then I’m a man, in the perfect plan, 
Or maybe I am a woman! 


Have I lasted for hundreds or millions of years? 
I’ve lost my reckoning quite 

In this circumgyrating, breathless advance; 
My beginning is out of sight. 


I’m to be a god in the aeons to come, 
The Infinite, Absolute, That! 

But just at present, I must confess, 
I hardly know where I’m at! 


But cling, Oh Soul, to this steadying thought: 
The road leads straight from the past 

Through all limitations of matter and mind 

To Consciousness full, at last! 





IMMANUEL KANT AND THE SOUL. 
By Epvarp HEerrMann. 


HERE exists a book which is almost unknown in Europe 
| and America, although it comes from one of the 
greatest thinkers that Germany ever produced; the 
title of this book is ‘‘Immanuel Kant’s Lectures on 
Metaphysies.’’ Dr. C. Du Prel edited a new edition of one 
part of it, ‘‘The Lectures on Psychology,’’ for the reason 
that they are of the greatest importance to anyone who wishes 
to acquire a thorough understanding of the views held by the 
great philosopher in regard to questions pertaining to the soul. 
Du Prel in his preface to the book mentioned, says ‘‘ ‘Kant’s 
Psychology’ is an anticipation of the modern mystic Philosophy. 
For this reason his lectures are of actual interest to us, in fact, 
they can only now be correctly understood.’’ 

It should be known that these lectures were delivered about 
1788-89 (for the three existing copies are thus dated), seven 
years after the publication of his ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason.’’ 
Now the followers of Kant were not at all delighted to see 
their master delving into metaphysical problems and bringing 
to light the immortality of the soul—but being unable to con- 
tradict his logical reasoning, they took the easier course of 
ignoring these lectures altogether, until at last they seemed 
to have been forgotten. We should be grateful to Dr. Du Prel 
for his republication of this important work of the great philos- 
opher, which ought to be read by everyone who is interested 
in psychology and mysticism. 

In order to introduce it to the intelligent reader and to give 
him an idea of Kant’s reasoning in regard to the existence of 
the soul, its powers, functions and destiny, I have translated 
part of the chapter on Rational Psychology in which the philoso- 
pher investigates the possibility of getting knowledge of the 
soul through reasoning. He considers the soul first absolute, 
by itself, whether it is simple or compound, if there is one soul 
or many souls in man; if it is an independent being. 

Secondly, he compares the soul with other things and proves 
the immateriality and perfectness of the soul. 


Thirdly, he considers the relation and conjunction of the soul 
with the body. 
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1. If I speak of the soul I speak of the Ego. We can under- 
stand the soul only through the Ego, the ‘‘I.’’ I know that I 
think, and therefore I recognize myself through the inner sense. 
The subject of the inner sense, the self consciousness, is the 
soul; the body is an object of the outer sense. 

Now we recognize the soul as a substance because it is not 
a predication of another thing. The Ego is the subject of every 
predicate, of all thinking, of every action. I can only say: 
I am, I think, I act, consquently I cannot be the predicate of 
something else, for this reason the Ego is a substance. 

2. The soul is simple, that is, the Ego signifies a simple 
conception. Many beings taken together cannot make one Ego. 
If I say: ‘‘I think,’’ then I do not express conceptions that are 
divided into many beings, but I express one conception of one 
subject. One and the same simple thought can take place only 
in one simple subject; and the subject which has a total concep- 
tion must be simple, indivisible. 

3. The soul is a single soul, a unit, that is, my consciousness 
is the consciousness of one single substance. The ‘‘I,’’ the Ego, 
expresses a unit; I am conscious of one single subject. 

4. The soul is a being which acts spontaneously; the human 
soul is free in a transcendental sense; it is self acting from 
an inner principle, absolutely spontaneous, not spontaneous 
under a certain condition like a machine. The Ego acts through 
an inner principle which is not determined from outside influ- 
ences. I know that I act and I choose to act, therefore have I 
absolute freedom. If I were not free, I could not say: I do this 
—but I ought to say: I feel that [ should do what another wants 
me to do. I am the first cause of all my actions, therefore am, 
I free to act. 

Now comes the question of fate; destiny does not determine 
our actions. <A stoic, for instance, might say he has to rob his 
master because fate wants him to do so. This is pure sophis- 
try; and although we cannot refute fatalism, yet the opponent 
cannot prove it. Fatalism cannot be admitted since we find 
that our actions depend on our will; we have freedom of will, 
even if certain causes seem to lead us to certain actions.* 





*For Theosophists there is no fatalism possible, since we say that even those 
causes whith determine our actions with great necessity have been created by our- 
Selves and were at the proper time just as much subject to our free will as are the 
actions which we are about to do now at this very instant. It is true that with 
this action I create actions which will be produced in the future, but it is always 
my own free will which prompts me to do or to renounce that first action.—E. H. 
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IT. 

Kant then considers the soul in comparison with other things; 
first with corporeal and then with thinking natures. If we 
compare the soul as an object of the inner sense with the objects 
of the outer sense, is the soul material or immaterial? Is it 
an object of the outer or of the inner sense? The feeling that 
‘‘T am I’’ shows that I have no other conception of the soul 
than of an object of the inner sense. All the objects of the 
outer sense are material, and for this reason do I recognize 
the objects of the outer sense. But the soul I can only recog- 
nize through the inner sense. Furthermore we see that all the 
actions of the soul, such as Thought, Will, are not objects of 
the outer sense. A thinking being as such cannot be an object 
of the outer sense; we cannot recognize the thinking, the voli- 
tion, the desire by means of the outer sense, and we cannot 
imagine how the soul as a thinking being could be an object of 
the outer sense; and since it is not such an object, it cannot 
be material. We have seen that the soul is a substance and 
a simple substance, but this does not prove that it is immaterial, 
for the smallest part of a body is something material and an 
object of the outer sense; but that which is not an object of 
the outer sense must not have the least corporality even if 
many such simple parts could be put together. 

What is now the source of this knowledge? How can a 
philosopher prove the immateriality of the soul? Only through 
the expression ‘‘I am I,’’ which expresses the object of the 
inner sense. We cannot prove a-priori the immateriality of 
the soul, but only so much,—that all the properties and actions 
of the soul cannot be recognized by material means. But there 
is an argument for the immateriality of the soul, and this is: 
Whatever there is in space is divisible; there exists no simple 
indivisible part of matter, for everything material is in space 
and consequently divisible ad infinitum. If the soul were 
material, it ought to be at least a simple part of matter (because 
it has been proven that the soul is simple—indivisible). But 
since no part of matter can be simple, it follows that the soul 
is not material but immaterial. 

Now we will compare the soul with thinking natures; with 
animal souls as well as with spirits. The conception of the 
immateriality of the soul has given rise to the idea of spirits. 
_ An immaterial being, considered apart from matter, and which 
can think for itself, is a spirit. In considering the nature of 
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the soul, we find that the soul is a substance, a simple and free- 
acting substance, an immaterial substance. Now comes the 
question: Is the soul also a spirit? A spirit must be not only 
an immaterial being, but also a being isolated from matter, a 
self-thinking being. The soul is a being which stands in 
intimate connection with the body. The question now arises 
if the soul is separated from the body, can it think and live and 
exist as a spirit? The human soul, connected with a body will 
now be compared with beings that have no connection with a 
body—with spirits; and further with beings which are in the 
same partnership with a body that human souls are, that is, 
with animal souls. 

The animals are not merely machines, they have souls; for 
everything in nature is either dead or living. Matter which 
does not move by itself we regard as dead matter; but if matter 
moves by itself we call it living, an animal. An animal is liv- 
ing matter, for life is the power to determine itself out of the 
inner principle, at discretion. Matter, as matter, has no inner 
principle of self-activity, no spontaneous self-moving force; but 
all matter which is living, has an inner principle, the principle of 
the inner sense separated from the objects of the outer sense. 
The inner principles of self-activity are Thinking and Volition. 
When, therefore, matter is moving, it follows that such a prin- 
ciple of self-activity is in it, and this is called the soul of matter. 
If matter is living, then it is also ensouled. Animals have 
therefore a principle of life in themselves, and that is the soul. 

Now, how can we understand the souls of animals and com- 
pare them with our own soul? By means of our Ego, which is 
recognized by the inner sense, the sense which the animals do 
not have. The animals have the conception of the outer sense, 
but not those which depend on the inner sense, on the feeling 
that ‘‘I am I.’’ They cannot have reason or understanding, 
for all actious of reason or understanding are only possible in 
so far as we are cognizant of ourselves. The animals cannot 
think ‘‘T am’’—and consequently they cannot have personality ; 
this is the great difference between man and animals. 

Having compared the souls with beings that are beneath us we 
will now compare it with beings that are on a higher scale than 
we are. We possess an outer and an inner sense; and it is 
possible for us to imagine beings that have only an outer sense, 
like the animals. Just so it is possible to think of beings which 
do not have any outer sense; beings which are immaterial and 
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have self-consciousness. Such a being is a spirit. Spiritual 
beings are those who may be in connection with a body, but who 
can continue to imagine, to think, to will, when they are sep- 
arated from the body. The question now is: Is the soul of 
man a spiritual being? If it is possible for the soul to continue 
to live without a body, then it is of a spiritual nature, be that 
soul animal or human. But a spirit is only an entity which 
although separated from the body, can still think and will. 

Now we can imagine spirits only problematically ; we have no 
reason a-priori to deny their existence. Experience teaches us, 
that our body takes part in our thinking, but we do not find that 
it is necessary. We can very well imagine beings that have no 
body at all and ean still think and will. Therefore we may 
problematically admit that there exist thinking and reasoning 
beings who have self-consciousness and who are immaterial. 
A thing may be problematically accepted if it is evident that 
it is possible. We cannot fully demonstrate it, but nobody can 
prove that such spirits cannot exist. Just so we cannot fully 
demonstrate the existence of God, but who can find proofs to 
the contrary? 

We know by experience that there are beings who have an 
inner and an outer sense; the human souls—and that there are 
beings who have only an outer sense—the animals. But that 
there are beings who have only an inner sense, spirits, we do 
not yet know by experience. 


ITT. 

The third part of Rational Psychology deals with the con- 
nection of the soul with other beings. First we speak of the 
connection of the soul with the body, and we ask how such a 
connection between a thinking being and a body is possible. The 
soul is an object of the inner sense and the body is an object 
of the outer sense. Reason cannot conceive how that which is 
an object of the inner sense should be the cause of that which is 
an object of the outer sense. Thought and volition are objects 
of the inner sense only; Motion is an object of the outer sense. 
The mutual determination, between thought, volition and 
motion cannot be understood by reason; but we recognize it by 
experience. We know that thought produces motion and that 
motion may produce thought, but no system can explain why 
this is so; we also know that the will influences the body and 
that the soul has the power to move the body, but we do not 
know why this is so. 
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Since the soul is so intimately connected with the body, we 
may ask where is the seat of the soul in the body? The place 
which the body occupies in the world is determined by the 
outer sense; the soul being an object of the inner sense, which 
cannot determine the place, we come to the conclusion that the 
seat of the soul cannot be determined. The cause of all sensa- 
tion is the nervous system; the root of all the nerves is in the 
brain; it therefore follows that the soul has to place the seat 
of all its sensations in the brain, the scene of all the condi- 
tions of her sensations; but the brain is not the place of the soul 
itself. The soul is not an object of the outer senses and 
consequently the conditions of these senses do not apply to the 
soul. The condition of exterior contemplation is space; now, 
since the soul is not an object of exterior contemplation, it can- 
not be in space, it only produces effects in space; therefore, 
we say: the soul has not a definite place in the body, and it 
would be materialistic and absurd to assign it a place. 

We will now consider the soul in connection with the body at 
the time of birth, during life, and in death. 

Life consists in the connection of the soul with the body; 
the beginning of life is the beginning of the connection, the 
end of life is the end of the connection. The duration of this 
connection is the life of the body. The beginning of life is 
birth; but to understand correctly, birth is not the begining of 
the life of the soul, but of the man; just as death is not the 
end of the soul’s life, but only of man. Birth, life and death 
are only conditions of the soul, for the soul is a simple sub- 
stance and cannot therefore be generated when the body is 
generated, nor can it be dissolved when the body is dissolved, for 
the body is only a vesture of the soul. The beginning or birth 
of man is only the beginning of the connection, or a changed 
condition of the soul, and so is death the end of this connection, | 
or again a changed condition of the soul. Birth and death are 
not the beginning respectively or the end of the principle of 
life, for the principle of life does not arise through birth, nor 
can it cease to be through death. The principle of life is a 
simple substance, and a simple substance does not originate and 
cease according to the laws of nature, consequently the sub- 
Stance remains when the body passes away; and it must already 
have existed before the body was formed—the substance 
remains forever unchanged, and birth, life and death are only 
‘different conditions of the soul; but a condition presupposes an 
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existence; for the beginning is not a condition, but the birth is 
a condition of the soul—consequently not the beginning of the 
soul. 

Now let us consider the soul before and after the connection 
with the body, or before birth, and after death. 

The condition of the soul before birth and after death must 
be much the same. If the soul had not lived before the con- 
nection with the body, how could we argue that it would live 
after the connection? The proofs which we will later give for 
the existence of the soul after death, seem to indicate that 
before birth we were in the pure spiritual life; and that through 
birth the soul comes into a prison, which is a hindrance to 
spiritual life. Now comes the interesting question, is the soul 
in the spiritual life able to make use of all its powers? Could 
it there gather all experiences, all knowledge; or is this only 
possible in a physical body? We answer that the soul in the 
pure spiritual life must have had a spiritual power of life and 
all the soul-powers and faculties been latent ; but that only in con- 
nection with the body could these faculties develop; and that 
the knowledge of the world could only be acquired by means of 
the body. The condition of the soul before birth was without 
self-consciousness and without knowledge of the world. 

If we consider the condition of the soul after death, two 
questions arise. 

1. Does the soul continue to live after death? 

2. Is it the nature of the soul to continue to live after 
death,—that is, is the soul immortal? 

If the soul lives, it does not follow that it must necessarily 
live eternally; but if the soul is immortal according to its 
nature, then it necessarily follows that the soul exists forever. 
We therefore do not attempt to prove the accidental life of 
the soul, but that it is immortal. 

Immortality is the natural necessity to live; and the proof 
of the immortality of the soul is based on the following reason- 
ing. Life is nothing but the power to act spontaneously out 
of the inner principle. Now we understand the soul to be a 
subject that has the power to determine itself out of the inner 
principle. The soul is the fountain of the life that animates 
the body. Since matter itself is lifeless, it follows that life 
cannot originate from matter. The body is not the cause of 
life, but on the contrary an obstacle to life; the cause of life 
is to be found in another substance, namely in the soul, and 
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when the body ceases to exist the principle of life which 
prompted all acts of the body remains, and must execute the 
same acts of life without hindrance. 

The life of man is twofold: the animal and the spiritual. The 
first is the life of man, as man, for which the body is necessary; 
the other is the spiritual life in which the soul, independent 
of the body, must continue to discharge the acts of life. The 
body is necessary for the animal life; the soul is then in con- 
nection with the body which is vivified by the soul alone. If the 
machinery of the body is destroyed so that the soul cannot act 
on it any more, then the animal life ceases, but not the spiritual 
life. 

The soul in the body may be compared with a man who is 
fastened to a wheelbarrow. As soon as the man moves, the 
barrow must also move. But nobody will say that the latter 
is the cause of the motion; just as our actions do not originate 
from the body, but from the soul. The wheelbarrow is a 
hindrance to the movements of the man, for as soon as he is 
liberated, he can move with greater ease. But as long as he is 
fastened to the barrow, his movements will become easier the 
better the instrument may be. Just so is a good condition of 
the body an aid to life, as long as the soul is tied up in the 
body; but a greater aid to life is the liberation of the soul from 
the body. For since the body is lifeless matter, it must be a 
hindrance to life. As long as the soul is connected with the 
body, it has to endure this hindrance; when the body ceases to 
exist, then the soul becomes free and begins the true life of 
the soul. From which it follows that death is not the absolute 
negation of life, but on the contrary the liberation from the 
impediments to a perfect life. The consciousness of the ‘‘I am 
I’’ proves that the life is not in the body but in a special prin- 
ciple which is different from the body; that consequently this 
principle can continue without the body and that its life will 
then be augmented and not diminished. 

Now let us see if we cannot find an empirical proof for the . 
immortality of the soul; that is, a proof which is derived from 
our experience in relation to the nature of the soul. Experience 
teaches us that the powers of the soul grow and decline with 
the powers of the body; but from this it does not follow that 
when the body ceases to exist, the soul also ceases to exist. 
The body is the condition of animal life, and the latter ceases 
to exist, but not the soul life. Now since we make all our 
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experiences and observations in connection with the body, these 
experiences cannot prove what we could be without the body. 
If man were able to disembody himself, the experience which he 
would then have would prove what he should be without a body. 
Since this is not possible, nobody can say what the soul is 
without a body. But this empirical proof has a negative use, 
in so far as we cannot draw from experience a conclusion against 
the life of the soul, for if the body ceases to exist it does not 
follow by any means that the soul also ceases to be. No 
adversary can find an empirical argument for the mortality of 
the soul; consequently the immortality of the soul is safe 
against all objections which are taken from experience. 

There is another proof, the analogical one, by means of which 
the immortality of the soul is argued from the analogy of the 
whole nature. 

We find everywhere in nature that all the powers, abilities, 
organs of animate or inanimate beings have a certain use or 
purpose. But in the soul we find powers and abilities which 
have no definite purpose in this life; and, since nothing is with- 
out use or purpose, we conclude that there must be a condition 
somewhere in which those powers can be made use of. Conse- 
quently it is to be supposed that the soul is destined for a future 
world where all these powers will be useful. The faculty of 
perception, for instance, is much more far-reaching than is 
necessary for the requirements of this life. As for instance, 
with some sciences, mathematics show that our faculty of per- 
ception transcends the limit of our terrestrial destiny. We 
want to know all about the whole world; our observations are 
full of pain and trouble; our desire for knowledge reaches up 
to the most distant part of heaven, as in astronomy. And has 
all this the least use for our life in this world? Do not many 
nations exist who do not know anything about it and who are 
nevertheless quite satisfied? Man can live without these 
sciences; but his desire for knowledge goes still farther. He 
asks what he was before birth; what he will be after death; 
he wants to know where the world comes from; if it is from 
eternity or only by chance; if it has a cause and what this 
cause is? Now what has all this to do with the terrestrial life? 
If I am only here for this world why should I long to know 
where I or the world comes from; what the cause of this world 
is? And it is just these questions which are the most inter- 
esting to us, although they have no immediate use in this life; 
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consequently there must be another life awaiting for us, in 
which this longing is satisfied, because it has a use. And, too, 
our human life is too short to make use of the knowledge and 
experiences which we may have acquired here. We have to 
die just when we could make the best use of our knowledge. 
Another then comes who has to begin all over again until he 
also dies; and so it goes on forever. It follows that the short- 
ness of life is in no proportion to the powers of the human 
soul; and since there is nothing in nature without a use, we 
may expect to find the use of these powers in a future life. 

In regard to the condition of the soul after death we cannot 
say anything positive, since our reasoning has its limitations. 

Has the soul in the future condition a knowledge of itself 
or not? The knowledge of self and the identity of person rests 
with the inner sense, and the inner sense cannot be destroyed 
with the body, from which follows that the soul must always 
have self-knowledge. The separation of the soul from the body 
consists in the change from the perception through the senses 
to a spiritual perception; and that is the other world. The 
latter is not a different place, but a different perception. The 
condition of beatitude, or heaven, and the condition of misery, 
or hell, which belong to the other world, must not be looked 
for in this sensual world (as a certain place). If I have been 
righteous and come into community with noble and holy beings, 
then I am in heaven; but if I come into community with evil 
beings, then I am in hell. 

This idea of the other world cannot be demonstrated, but it 
is a necessary hypothesis of reason. 





AFTER SORROW. 
TowNSEND ALLEN. 


When all is over and the last good-bye 
Has trembled into nothingness on high, 

What then? My Soul, what then? 
Why, then, pick up the thread of life and weave 
A tapestry of faith and hope. Don’t grieve, 
But cheer the hearts of men. 





HERMETIC STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
By Franz Hartmann, M.D. 
THE LAZY BEGGAR. 


There was once a very lazy and lying beggar. Everything 
about him was false; even his ailment, an apparent infirmity. He 
had become poor, because he had always been lying and making 
false pretenses; so that nobody would trust him anymore. He 
pretended to be blind and did not open his eyes; he wanted to 
make the people believe that he could not walk and kept con- 
tinually crouched in a corner, and even if you would have 
shouted into his ear you would have received no answer from 
him; because he would not listen and wanted to make believe 
that he was deaf. His clothes consisted of old worn out rags, all 
torn to pieces; and his house looked just as dilapidated as he 
himself. It was more like a stable or a shed than like a human 
residence; patched and dirty all over, and everybody who saw 
it became disgusted with it. 

Now, incredible as it may appear, there was a beautiful maiden 
who fell in love with that lying beggar. Moreover, she was 
exceedingly rich and owned the greatest possible treasures, the 
like of which cannot be found upon the earth. The name of that 
beautiful lady was ‘‘Truth,’’ and she wanted to marry that lv- 
ing beggar; but she wished that he should love her, not on ac- 
count of her great fortune, but on account of her own beauty 
and virtue. She, therefore, went to the beggar’s hut and stood 
before him; but the beggar was in the habit of pretending to 
be blind; he would not even open his eyes to look at her; and 
when she spoke to him, he did not hear what she said; because 
his ears, having been closed so long could not hear the sweet 
silvery sound of her voice; they could only distinguish harsh and 
vulgar noises. 

So the rich and beautiful lady, after waiting a long time for 
the beggar to take notice of her presence, at last went away, but 
the beggar remained what he was, a dirty and lying beggar unto 
the very end of his days. 
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THE KEEPSAKES. 


A little boy had a great many friends and received a great 
many keepsakes from them. Some made him presents of em- 
broidered slippers, others of pictures and photographs; some 
gave him locks of their hair or pretty nosegays and many other 
things. At last he had so many of such pretty things that his 
house was crammed full of them, and they were very dear to him. 

When he grew bigger, his father wanted to send him on a voy- 
age, so that he could see the world, and the little boy was very 
anxious to go and see the world; but, of course, he could not 
take all of these keepsakes with him. To tell the truth they were 
of no use to him, because he had outgrown the little slippers 
and could not wear them; the pictures and photographs did no 
longer resemble the persons whom they were intended to rep- 
resent, for these persons had grown much older, while some 
of them had actually died; the locks of hair had lost their color 
and the nosegays had become faded and dry. He, therefore, 
made up his mind to review his treasures and to see 
which he could spare. He found that he had ten 
bushels of letters from friends, two bushels of locks of hair from 
sweethearts, thirty-five bushels of photographs, six baskets of 
nosegays and ribbons and gloves; sixty-five pairs of slippers, 
ten night gowns, ten tons of pots and cups and plates and lots 
of other things. He knew that this would be entirely too much 
baggage to travel with, and he wanted to reduce it; but when- 
ever he was about to throw away one of these articles, he felt 
sorry for it, and the end of it was, that he kept all, and would not 
part from them under any consideration. 

So the little boy could not go on his voyage to see the world, 
but had to remain at home, where he dawdled away his time in 
playing with his treasures, and when it was time for him to die 
and to go to heaven, he could do neither the one nor the other; 
because the devil of his desire for his keepsakes kept him alive 
and tormented him, until at last his house fell to pieces and 
he was buried under its ruins, together with the treasures for 
which he had cared so much. 


FAITH AND IMAGINATION. 


A little boy, who was so ignorant that he did not even know 
the difference between Faith and Imagination, but believed them 
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to be both one and the same thing, once imagined that he was a 
king. He said that he felt just as if he were actually a king; he put 
a paper-crown upon his head and took a walking stick in his hand, 
imagining it to be a scepter, and he sat on a chair which belonged 
to his grandfather, and said that it was his throne. But when 
the other little boys and girls heard about it, they all came and 
looked at him and laughed very much and did not obey his or- 
ders at all. 

At first the little boy became very angry, because the other 
boys made sport of him, but when he found out that he had no 
power to make them stop laughing, he began to understand, that 
to imagine one’s self a king, makes one a king merely in one’s im- 
agination, and that one cannot understand how an actual king 
feels, unless he is a king in reality and not merely one in his 
imagination. 


THE TRAVELER. 


A little boy wanted to make a voyage to Rome to see the 
Pope and all the other curiosities of that city, but there were so 
many ways leading to that place, that he did not know which 
one to select. First, he went on board of a ship, for the purpose 
of going there by sea, but when the ship began to move he be- 
came frightened and begged the Captain to put him back on the 
shore. He then tried railway traveling and, in fact, he went a 
considerable distance by rail, but somebody told him about an 
accident that once happened to a train and on which occasion 
some passengers had been killed. He, therefore, concluded that 
this was not a safe method of traveling and went back again to 
select some other way. For awhile he walked on foot, but he 
soon became tired of that, and thus he first tried one way and 
then another. Thus, it happened, that all the other passengers, 
that had first started with him, arrived in Rome, and could see 
the Pope, while the foolish little boy had a great deal of trouble 
and never came to Rome and saw nothing after all. 


THE HOBBY-HORSE. 


There were a great many small boys in a certain little village 
and each of them owned a hobby-horse. Some of these hobby- 
horses were made of wood and some of paper, and the most 
precious ones had a whistle behind. Each of the boys thought 
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that his hobby-horse was the best and consequently there arose 
a great dispute about them, and the doctors were applied to 
say what kind of qualities a very good hobby-horse should have. 
Some said this and others that; but most agreed that those with 
the whistles were the best. There was also a certain class of phil- 
osophers who said that hobby-horses were unnecessary and 
should be discarded; but, of course, nobody believed them; for " 
what should a little boy do without a hobby-horse? 
Consequently, hobby-horses remained in fashion; but one day 
a cavalryman on leave of absence came to the village and they 
offered him a hobby-horse. Then the cavalryman said: ‘‘ What 
the d should I do with a hobby-horse, as I already own a real 
horse?’’ 
Then the little boys were very much astonished and thought 
the cavalryman was a fool. 





THE PICTURE-SELLER. 


A man went about the country selling and distributing pic- 
tures of saints, and the things which he sold were very pretty, 
; but the man who sold them was neither pretty, nor was he a saint, 
4 and there was no demand for himself. 





THE SCIENCE OF SWIMMING. | 


A certain professor was an expert in the science of swimming, 
that is to say, he had read all the books that were ever written 
about swimming, and he knew the names of all the muscles that 
are brought into exercise when one swims, he knew the chemical 
composition of water and he had studied the way in which fishes 
live in the water. There was no fish whose name was a secret 
to him. At last, he resolved to put his theories into practice. 
He ordered his tailor to make him a great coat, covered all over > 
with fish-scales and he sewed a fish-tail to his back. He then 
Jumped into the water, but as he was never seen to rise again, 
it is not certain whether or not he knew how to swim after all. 
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THE PROBLEM AND PROVIDENCE OF EVIL. 


By ALEXANDER Wixper, M. D. 


‘“‘The Power that always wills the bad and always works the good.’’—Goethe. 


EFOE, in his famous work, describes Robinson Crusoe as 

|) instructing his man Friday upon the leading doctrines 
of the Christian religion. As he endeavors to explain the 

problem of evil as the work of Satan, his pupil asks, 
eagerly: ‘‘Why God no kill the Devil?’’ Doubtless, Defoe, when 
writing this question, was evading personal responsibility while 
thrusting before the world a problem which threatened to sap the 
very foundations of the accepted theology. If there be such a 
Power in the universe able to thwart the divine beneficence and 
to lead human beings to ruin in wanton malignity, it must be, as 
has been taught in former centuries, actual Divinity and the 
rival of Deity itself. We cannot in such ease attribute omnipo- 
tence to God; but if the converse be true, that he only suffers 
such ruin of souls when able to prevent it, we can hardly suppose 
him wise and benevolent. This question has agitated thinking 
minds ever since the dawn of history. Nevertheless, we are 
conscious that only Divinity, supreme in essence and beyond 
essence, sustains the universe and regulates its movements. It 
alone operates in harmony, adapting all means to their proper 
ends. It is therefore one and absolute. Hence evil, on the other 
hand, can be only a disturbing element, never permanent and 
substantial in its operations, but always destructive. Even 
when in any of its phases it seems to be persistent, it eventually 
fails and comes to an end in any endeavor which it may seem to 
prompt and inspire. From the nature of things, therefore, we 
may not consider it to be any counterpart of the Supreme Right, 
nor the purpose of any creative operation. We must accordingly 
ignore without hesitation any concept in relation to it as being 
actually an essence or individuality absolutely hostile to Divin- 
ity, or as leading and abetting hosts of malignant demons to 
mar the order of the universe and lead human beings from the 
Right. 
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In former periods, however, all objects were personified and 
supposed to be endowed with soul. The physical forces were 
regarded as personalities, and whatever was grievous and harm- 
ful was considered as essentially evil. In this way, accordingly, 
every tribe and people that had attained no superior culture had 
abundance of evil beings ready on opportunity to lead indi- 
viduals astray or to inflict harm upon them. There were also 
in these modes of thinking divinities representing all forms of 
mental endowment, whose aims and influences were good. Be- 
yond these was likewise the mystery of Death. That existence 
did not end with this event was a cherished belief. The soul was 
conceived as still alive and hovering around the family abode. 
If it was cared for, propitiated with food and sacrifices, it was a 
good angel to the kindred; but if this should be neglected it 
suffered accordingly and was likely to render unfriendly offices, 
if not to become inimical outright. 

The personification of evil as a distinct hostile power in the 
world seems, however, to have had its inception at a period 
comparatively recent. There was no such personifying of wrong 
as an individual potency in the writings of the earlier people of 
whom we have knowledge. There was no Devil that was depicted 
as always such from the beginning. The earlier demons that 
were represented as malignant were not described as ranging 
over the whole world, but only over specific regions. The con- 
ception of a diabolic personality appears to have been formed 
from that of a tutelary god that had been dethroned by conquest 
or social revolution. Thus Set or Typhon of Egypt and the 
Western Semitic populations of Asia had been honored as a god 
through a long succession of dynasties, but changes occurred at 
a later period, which have not been fully explained, by which he 
became in the newer form of worship the Satan Adversary, 
always hostile to the Good. 

In the religious system of ancient Persia known as Magian and 
Zoroastrian this conception appeared in a more concrete form. 
Even there, however, it exhibits evidences of having changed 
almost radically in its long career. The Avesta, the sacred 
scriptures of that faith, what little of it is still extant, contains 
texts implying as much. The people of archaic Eran had broken 
away from their kindred Aryan neighbors and adopted a new 


mode of living, as well as another form of religious belief. 


Renouncing the nomadic life, they became tillers of the soil and 
dwellers in permanent homes, which were very generally grouped 
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together into villages. It was a veritable illustration of the 
story of Cain and Abel, the agriculturist rooting out the herds- 
man. The enmity which arose involved also their religious 
notions. The devas are still regarded as gods in India and as 
evil spirits by the Parsis,’ Indra; the Dyu-piter, or ‘‘father in 
heaven,’’ of the Veda, is an unfriendly power in the Avesta. But 
in the earlier Zoroastrian teachings the Supreme Being is repre- 
sented as One, as it seems to be also declared in the book of 
Isaiah: ‘*I am the Lord, and there is none else; I form the Light 
and create Darkness; I make peace and create evil.’’ But the 
later Mazdean philosophy appears to have reasoned from 
premises more easily comprehended by the common thinking. It 
was recognized that in the world of nature there is law, and also 
that in the same realm there is conflict. While, therefore, pro- 
founder thinkers contemplated all things as dependent upon the 
One, Zeroana the Infinite, all operations and events were attrib- 
uted to the Two, who in their separate capacities nevertheless 
wrought out as though in concert the Divine purpose. But these 
eventually were considered as perpetually at war, Ahura-Mazda, 
the eternally Good, and Anra-manyas, the Evil Mind, always 
seeking to mar everything created and every form of life as it 
came into existence. Few individuals care to investigate this 
subject more critically. Thus from this source came the belief 
in pure evil, original sin, and also in an arch-enemy of God and 
man. The Evil Genius was represented as always in conflict, 
always on the alert for mischief. From him was the thorn to 
the rose, the shadow to the light, the sorrow that attends on 
every joy. ‘‘He sowed the seeds of evil in animal life,’’ remarks 
Mrs. Robins-Pennell, ‘‘and transmitted the germs of moral and 
physical disease to the universal man.’’ 

In this description we observe no critical distinction between 
moral evil and physical. The same potency that introduced cold 
in the primitive Aryana is the one that promotes what is evil 
‘‘in the thought and word and deed.’’ 

The concept of Satan as the Evil potency appears to have 
been evolved at a period comparatively modern. In the dramatic 
sketch which is given in the book of Job he seems to have a 
place in the assemblage of ‘‘Sons of God.’’ There certainly is 
no show of enmity or alienation. It is apparently his office to 





*The gypsies have been described as worshiping the Devil. The fact is overlooked, 
however, that they were an outcast Indian people and that the term Deva is a 
Sanskrit designation signifying Deity. 
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go up and down the earth to find out how its order was main- 
tained. He is interrogated accordingly by the Lord in respect 
to the fidelity of Job, and suggests that it is solely in return for 
the protection that has been afforded. 

The tests are then given: first, by permitting the destruction 
of wealth and family; then by the inflicting of loathsome disease, 
and finally by the aggravating imputations of his three friends 
that his calamities are the penalty of his own wrong-doing. The 
sufferer insists positively upon his uprightness and faultless 
integrity, exempting himself from the charge as he would have 
done before the assessors of the dead. Nevertheless, he con- 
siders that his calamities are from God. ‘‘The hand of the Lord 
has wrought this,’’ he declares to his inquisitorial friends. When 
likewise his wife, grieving at his condition, apparently so utterly 
hopeless, pleads to him to invoke God and die, he replies sub- 
missively: ‘‘ Are we to receive good at the hand of God, and are 
we not to receive the evil also?’’ 

This dramatic representation in the introduction to the story 
of Job has been the moral of analogous literary productions in 
later centuries. Satan, now displaced from his office of Censor 
in the heavenly sphere and become Prince of Darkness, is now 
the seducer and destroyer of souls. Christopher Marlowe de- 
lineates the compact of Doctor Faustus with Mephistopheles 
(hater of the light), which was carried into effect by his terrible 
fate. Goethe followed with his inimitable work. He also intro- 
duces Mephistopheles, ‘‘the spirit which evermore denies’’ and 
that claims evil as his own element. Faust, the scholar, is deliv- 
ered over to the Tempter to be subjected in every form of allure- 
ment and moral peril. He is plunged into the mire of sensuality 
and selfish caprice, as well as human ambition. But amid it all 
the divine element in the soul is not destroyed. He retains his 
consciousness of the right, and after all his waywardness exhibits 
the desire to continue in the doing of benefits to his fellow-beings. 
This brings to its close his compact with the Evil One, but the 
same moment it delivers him from the penalty of the bond. Thus 
the Dark Spirit outwitted himself. 

Milton, however, had already given in his great poem, Para- 
dise Lost, the setting to the story of Satan and the ‘‘Fall of 
Man,’’ which has been very generally accepted in Protestant 
Christendom. He has represented the great apostate, taking for 
his model in this delineation Prince Rupert, the commander of 
the Cavaliers in the Civil War in England, in whom the temper 
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and character of the aristocracy were vividly displayed. This 
hero of Milton, though fallen from his high estate; retains many 
of the characteristics of the distinguished prince which win 
admiration. He had rebelled when the Son of God was placed 
over the angelic ranks and had drawn a third of them from their 
allegiance. Though having become the arch-fiend, he is nothing 
less than ‘‘archangel ruined.’’ Having now taken evil as his 
good and choosing to rule in hell rather than to serve in heaven, 
he now delights himself in leading human beings astray. 

As if to give a finality to all this class of vagaries, Mr. Philip 
James Bailey presents us with his epic poem, Festus. In the 
previous dramas the faithful Job, the weary scholar and the 
guileless parents of mankind had been chosen for attack. Now, 
the youth Festus is delivered to Lucifer to be subjected to his 
arts. But, as before, evil is not triumphant. As Job was 
restored to more than former prosperity, and Faust was borne 
by angels and redeemed souls to the highest bliss, so Festus, 
after having tasted the delights of mind and sense, is numbered 
with the heavenly multitude, the whole human race delivered, 
and even Lucifer himself restored, a penitent, to his former rank. 


‘*Tt suits not the eternal laws of good 
That evil be immortal.’’ 


Sin, in its proper meaning, denotes a missing of the aim, a 
failure to reach the right end, a being in fault rather than any 
profound turpitude or wickedness. When, however, it is vol- 
untary; when it is a deliberate violation of the Right, then it 
becomes flagrant wrong-doing, injury and crime. The whole 
nature is thus contaminated, and becomes vicious and corrupt. 
As all human beings have erred more or less and are subject 
to the infirmities incident to an imperfect nature, they are sub- 
ject to suffering in consequence ;* hence they are under the neces- 
sity of directing their careers by the wisdom which they acquire 
by their experience. 

The ancient philosophers held that the soul is of twofold 
quality. The higher faculty, the mind or spirit, was an essence 


*The story of the Garden of Eden in the book of Genesis mentions the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. If this be regarded as a historic account of the earth 
before there had been transgression, it will also imply that evil was itself recognized 
as existing prior to the introducing of human beings upon the scene. 
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akin to Divinity itself, but the sensuous and passional con- 
stituents perish with the body. 

The earlier Christian authors exhibit considerable variations 
in their concepts of evil and its personal representative. These 
were, however, superior in tone to those set forth in the Avesta. 
The moral view was more distinctly presented, and the evils 
incident to the realm of nature, like cold and heat, pain and 
physical injury, were less considered. They evidently regarded 
the Roman dominion as in a certain sense identical with the 
kingdom of evil. Nevertheless, the writings accredited to 
Clement of Rome do not appear to have recognized any pre- 
dominating evil personage. Tertullian, however, who was more 
conversant with Asiatic opinion, speaks distinctly of Satan, the 
Devil, and Justin Martyr also described him as leader of the 
powers of darkness, the cause of transgression and physical 
disaster, the ally of heretics and the inspirer of the former 
worship. ‘With the illiterate multitude these notions were cher- 
ished in their worst aspect. The concept drifted through the 
Middle Ages to the present time. We find it cropping out in 
common religious discourse and in current speech.* 

In the earlier centuries of the present era the Gnostic sects 
and theories overlapped and were largely intermingled with 
those which are now distinguished as Christian. The New Testa- 
ment contains many features and expressions which indicate 
their influence. Their leading doctrines, so far as we know of 
them, appear to have been developed from the older systems 
extant in the East and incorporated into the newer theological 
structures. One of these is remarkable for its explanation of 
Judaism and the traditions of the Hebrew Scriptures. It re- 
places the Dark Spirit of the Persians by Ilda-Baoth (Son of 
Darkness), and represents him as identical with the Jehovah of 
the Jewish people. He was described as having created the 
world out of chaotic matter and placing the first human beings 
in the Garden of Eden, forbidding them to eat of the Tree of 
Knowledge. But the Genius of Wisdom, taking the form of the 
serpent, persuaded to the violating of this restriction, and man- 
kind thereby became capable of comprehending heavenly mys- 
teries. This has been followed by a continued conflict between 
the powers of light and darkness. For man, in his prior psychic 


+ 


‘The writer wrote an article in 1854 for a newspaper, insisting that there was no 
such personality as the Devil. An answer was made to it in which was the expression: 
“I fear he has denied his Savior.’’ 
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nature, notwithstanding his ability to receive illumination, is 
nevertheless still ‘‘of the earth earthy,’’ and requires to be gen- 
erated anew into the divine life. This concept appears to have 
originated in the belief that matter is itself the source of evil. 
The corporeal nature, ‘‘the flesh, with its affections and lusts,’’ 
it was inculeated, must therefore be subjugated and destroyed, 
As whatever was natural was regarded as impure, the concept of 
evil became interwoven with every form of sensuous delight. 
Whether the individual was a philosopher, a Gnostic or other 
style of Christian, the same notion seems to have been enter- 
tained. 

Many strained and strange beliefs have sprung from this 
conception. The most pronounced among these is the notion 
that it is inherent as well as incident in mankind to be evil and 
to do wickedly. So long as human beings exist in the world it 
is asserted that they will be controlled by natural impulses and 
motives of action, and that, because of this, they will be selfish, 
sensual and persistent in evil-doing. Such is the belief substan- 
tially of the leading denominations in Christendom, and likewise 
of various religionists that are not so classified as Christian. Its 
unfortunate influence has been to develop a feeling of despair 
reacting in recklessness, laxity of morals, and also cruelty and 
disregard of justice between man and man. The beastly senti- 
ment that might, meaning physical superiority, makes and is 
the all of right, finds its sanction and support in the reasoning 
that this is natural to all creatures. It is certainly the moral 
code of wild animals. Accordingly, we do not accuse the tiger 
of moral delinquency because it preys upon helpless creatures, 
and by such logic the person with tigrish nature may as well 
seek to be justified for acting according to its impulses. 

There has been a disposition among many thinkers to consider 
the state of nature and the conditions of natural existence as far 
from light, purity and goodness; and to regard the besetments 
of selfishness and wrong-doing as belonging to the body. ‘‘I 
find a law in my members warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity,’’ says the Apostle Paul; ‘‘for 
with the mind I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh 
the law of sin.’’ Jesus also is recorded as saying that ‘‘evil 
thoughts and all kinds of wicked impulses and actions come from 
within, from out of the heart of man, and make him impure.’’ 

Under the influence of notions of this kind, monastic life has 
been a religious characteristic in the different faiths, ancient 
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and modern, Christian and non-Christian. Various macerations 
of the body were added. Among these were fasting, abstinence 
from the bath, and studied neglect of physical comfort. lt was 
the aim and dream to crush out the bodily sensibility in order 
that the soul might be emancipated and enabled to reach the 
higher beatitude. 

The philosophers, however, while they deprecated the ming- 
ling of the soul with the corporeal nature, also acknowledged 
intelligently the rightful place of the bodily organism and con- 
ditions. When Porphyry was contemplating suicide in order to 
escape from the evils and calamities incident to life, Plotinos, 
his preceptor, remonstrated, declaring that this was not the 
suggestion of a sane intelligence, but that it proceeded from 
some morbid affection of body. 

Indeed, we have no sufficient reason for supposing that dying 
will totally separate the soul from the entanglements incident 
in our corporeal existence. The passions and desires may still 
inhere, and the unhoused selfhood, thus turned adrift, finds 
itself more helpless than the beggar in the street. The true 
separation of the soul from the body Plotinos has explained 
accordingly as being a purification from anger, evil desire, and 
other causes of disturbance. This may take place while yet 
remaining with the body. The individual is still in the world, 
while at the same time beyond and above. Hence the words of 
Jesus are pertinent—‘‘I pray not that thou shouldst take them 
from the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil.’’ 

‘*But it is not possible that evil shall be extirpated,’’ says 
Sokrates to Theodoros, ‘‘for it is always necessary that there 
should be something opposed to goodness. Nor may they be 
established as attributes in the gods, but from necessity they 
encompass the mortal nature and the lower region. We ought, 
therefore, to endeavor to flee hence to the gods most speedily; 
and this fleeing is an assimilating to God in the greatest degree 
possible, and the assimilating is to be intelligently just and 
holy.’’ 

The philosopher further explains that upon character, upon 
faithful devotion to the right, the true excellence of each indi- 
vidual is based. The knowing (gnosis) of this is wisdom and 
true virtue, but the not-knowing is manifest ignorance and 
baseness. ‘‘Hence,’’ he remarks, ‘‘there are the constituents of 
both in the interior being of every one in existence; one that is 
divine and most blessed, and one which is without God and most 
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wretched. They who do not discern that such is the case, by 
their stupidity and lack of spirituality, become unconsciously 
through unrighteous actions like the one and unlike the other.’’ 

It was more than incidental obstacles to good that were 
implied. The philosophers contemplated also a moral delin- 
quency. They styled it ‘‘ignorance,’’ but it was a condition 
voluntary and willful. ‘‘It is darkness,’’ Porphyry declared, 
‘‘and will fill men with all manner of evils.’’ The ignorant 
person is the reverse of spiritual and noetic. He may be quick 
of intellect, eloquent, skillful in argument and in whatever per- 
tains to common science. But he is without love for the beauti- 
ful and good, preferring what is base and unjust. It is the worst 
ignorance, Plato declares, because it pertains to the mass of the 
soul, the mortal part which feels pain and pleasure, and is 
opposed to everything higher, to the superior knowledge, well- 
established condition and reason. 

We are thus enabled to behold evil with its concomitants, in its 
proper place and character. It is the obverse side of the great 
world-picture, the opposing pole on the sphere of objective 
existence, the shadow, and in reality the bond-servant of the 
Right. In the realm of Nature it manifests itself as the difficult 
thing, the obstacle that is set for us to overcome, and in this 
way has its use as a discipline and exercise by which to develop 
our powers. In the superior region of mind and morals it 
includes those qualities incident to our imperfect nature and 
field of activity which operate to retard the higher purpose and 
hold us back in the domain of crude infantile selfishness. 

Nevertheless, that which may seem to our limited powers of 
vision to be absolutely bad is undoubtedly good and right when 
regarded upon the general plane which includes all things within 
its purview. When, like a servant putting off his livery to 
assume the rank and authority of the master, the lower nature is 
set in the foreground as the superior principle of action, it be- 
comes itself an adverse condition to be fought against and 
brought into subordination. It is certain to defeat itself in the 
end, to fail through imbecility. All that it can actually accom- 
plish is a design which is beyond and superior to itself, which 
has been directed silently and occultly by a Power that is over- 
ruling it for a nobler purpose. Its proper office, it will be per- 
ceived accordingly, is to afford exercise to the soul for the pur- 
pose of bringing its faults to plain sight, of evolving its capaci- 
ties and eliminating its deficiencies, thus making a perfection 
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attainable of which we might not otherwise be capable. ‘‘It is a 
part of the mystery of evil,’? remarks Dr. Abbot, ‘‘that it 
evokes the good; that when it is driven from the door good comes 
up the path and enters in its place. In spite of a thousand 
apparent triumphs, evil is the servant of good, and prepares the 
way for its approach.’’ What, accordingly, is accounted evil 
exists solely for the sake of the actual good which awaits 
beyond. 

The alliance of the soul to the conditions of natural existence 
is necessarily attended by a certain privation of good and by 
exposure to the casualties and calamities of life. It is born into 
the world to be disciplined and perfected through experience. 
Hence from babyhood to the completest maturity the individual 
is required to ‘‘forget the things that are behind and reach for- 
ward to the things that are before.’’ That which was good in 
the earlier period of life becomes evil when the time arrives to 
abandon it. The infant may be innocently selfish, for he can 
know nothing beyond; but the older person is called to a broaden- 
ing charity. Dominating selfishness at that period of life is an 
arrest of development, monstrous, and in itself pernicious to the 
whole moral nature. 

It was actually believed by the sages that prior to its introduc- 
tion into the world the soul was in a state of superior perception, 
and that the first lapse began by a certain passiveness, a suscep- 
tibility which rendered it subject to the attraction toward an 
objective mode of existence. When afterward the whole spir- 
itual nature is submerged, and overwhelmed and eclipsed, and 
even sensualized, it is, nevertheless, divine in its inmost quality. 
It never purposely chooses evil for its portion, but yearns amid 
all its wanderings for the truer life. Every lapse, pain or trial 
which it undergoes operates to the same infinite end. The light 
is sure eventually to overcome the darkness. There is none so 
bad but that he may become holy and divine through goodness. 
The chain of love, ending in the Infinite, is incessantly combining 
all below and all above. 


Yet spake yon purple mountain, 

Yet said yon ancient wood, 
That night or day, that love or crime 
Led all souls to the good. 








CREMATION—SHOULD WE FAVOR IT? 


By Haroutp W. PERCIVAL. 










N the August issue of THe Worp an article by Dr. A. 
Marques appeared, entitled ‘‘Some Remarks on Crema- | 
tion,’’ and which some have thought, in a degree, unfavor- _ 
able to cremation and to present cremation as undesirable | 

for the majority. The article has caused considerable comment 

and many questions. It is due to this comment that we now 
attempt to answer some of the questions raised. 
Some of the more important points discussed in the article 
relate to— 
First. The condition of the reincarnating Ego after death. 
Second. The nature of death and the different entities devel- 
oped after death. 
Third. The snapping of ‘‘the cord’’ that connects the physical 
body with its linga sharira.* 
Fourth. The effects of cremation and burial on the Ego. 
Fifth. Embalming and mummifying. 
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First. The condition of the reincarnating Ego (manas) imme- 
diately after death depends on the Ego’s character. That Ego 
who has before the death of its body learned to master the body 
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*Dr. Marques says at page 293: “It is certain that cremation must affect and 
— the grossest of the subtle bodies—the ‘etheric,’ formerly misnamed the ‘linga 
sharira.’ ”’ 

y Madame Blavatsky, the one who first made known the teaching of the Seven 

H Principles, gave as the four lower principles the sthula sharira (physical body), linga 

sharira (astral body), prana (life principle), and kama, or kama rupa (passions and 
desires). See Secret Doctrine 2d ed., Vol. I., pp. 82, 128, 177, 181, 266, 356; Vol. IL., 
1, 82, 123, 251. 252, 257, 627, and H. P. Blavatsky’s ‘‘Theosophical Glossary.” 

Linga is a Sanskrit term for the organ of generation, and sharira means body. 
Thus the word shows that linga sharira is the body produced through procreation; the 
astral germ from and on which the gross physical body is built. 

In “Ancient Wisdom” at p. 90, the author says that ‘“‘Kama rupa is the techni- 
cal name for the astral body, from Kama, desire, and rupa, form.’’ We cannot see 
how this can be so. Astral means star-like or starry, the astral body has a phos- 

| phorescent glow and is transparent. The kama rupa has a different appearance than 

the astral body or linga sharira. Again at p. 231 the author of “Ancient Wisdom” 
enumerates the principles and calls kama the astral body and linga sharira the 
‘etheric double.’’” This confounding of the principles is contrary to the philosophic 
genius of the language, and an unwarranted change of the classification, and has 
caused some confusion among the students of ‘‘Ancient Wisdom.” 

It is better to hold to the classification and names used by H. P. B. 
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and desires and to distinguish between the real and the unreal 
will in no way be detained by what happens to the body, but will 
at once, or proportionately, as it has so mastered and distin- 
guished, pass on to its own high state of heaven (devachan). 
That Ego who has been attached to its body and bodily and 
worldly desires will remain with its desires until it learns to 
distinguish itself from them. 

Second. What is the nature of death? And what are the 
different entities existing after death? Death is the process of 
the snapping of the cord which connects the physical body with 
its linga sharira, or the design body or form body. The physical 
body is the accretion, precipitation, concretion, of the elements 
which make up the inheritance of the Ego for this physical life. 

The linga sharira is the bodily form and expression of the 
thoughts and tendencies of the past life of the Ego, changed and 
modified by its thoughts and actions in the present life. The 
snapping of the cord constitutes death. When the cord has 
snapped, death has taken place, and the physical body can under 
no circumstance be resuscitated. The signs of death are that the 
body loses its firmness and begins to decay, or a condition where 
any of the vital organs, such as the heart or the inner organs of 
the head, have been crushed, or where the main nerves of the 
body have been severed. 

The entities existing after death are the linga sharira, the 
desire body (kama rupa), and the Ego. The linga sharira is 
attracted to and remains with its physical body, disintegrating 
as does and with the physical body. The linga sharira is a sense- 
less automaton. Before death the desire body is a shapeless thing 
which lives in and is diffused throughout the blood, but after 
death it becomes a separate and distinct entity. It has in the 
ordinary individual no separate existence before death. After 
death the desire body becomes separate from the physical body 
and from the linga sharira, and is a separate entity. Its form is | 
a composite of the ruling thoughts and desires of that life. 

Now as to the Ego. That Ego, described, who has learned to 
control its body and to approximately distinguish between the 
real and the unreal does not associate with this temporary false- 
ego or kama rupa. But that Ego who is deluded and bound by 
desires does not at once become freed from the false-ego. Like 
Sindbad the Sailor, it is ridden and worked around by the old 
man, its desires. The Ego is freed from its desires by the process 
known as purgatory, or purification. Freedom is gained by 
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discovering that its desires cannot be realized, and that it—the 
Ego— is not of the nature of its desires. One who dies a sudden 
accidental death remains, after the first terror caused by the 
accident is over, in a state similar to that of sleep. The Ego 
sleeps during most of the period which would have been that of 
the natural life had there been no accident. His kama rupa is 
prevented from attacking the Ego. 

It is different in the case of suicides. There the Ego who 
voluntarily has destroyed his physical body throws himself, 
unprotected, at once into that condition which allows his kama 
rupa to attack and overpower him. During the term of what 
would have been the span of natural life such an Ego is often 
beset by still other entities, who take advantage of his unpro- 
tected condition. 

There are three modes of death—one by accident, one by sub- 
mission of the Ego to old age or disease, one by the intention and 
will of the Ego. No death can occur without the consent of the 
Ego. This consent is given during some moment of extremity— 
when the mind is transported to another plane, either by joy or 
when sorrow produces the opposite effect; or when life has lost 
its attractiveness; or through long disease, and when the body 
is racked by pain and recovery seems to be impossible. When 
the Ego gives its consent to death, as ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No,’’ the cord 
is severed, and once the cord is severed neither the Ego nor any 
being or power in the universe can renew the connection. The 
third class of deaths are those when, from any cause, the Ego 
wills to die. After this point is reached and the Ego so wills, the 
will cuts the cord as surely as a scythe cuts grass. 

Not so with the human vampire; neither from joys nor by any 
pain or torture whatever will it consent to death. When in such 
case the naturally prescribed time for death has arrived and the 
human beast within is unable to prolong its life in the physical, 
it may withdraw from the physical before it is forced therefrom 
(it has not the power to prevent its death, as has the Ego), and 
before the snapping of the cord. If this is done, the body is not 
really dead. In this state the body may be laid away in a 
chamber or vault, or in the ground, and may still retain its 
warmth, color and firmness for a long period, for the human 
beast still exists consciously, keeping its physical alive by elec- 
tro-fusing life into it from human beings, and by drawing on this 
life as needed. 


Third. The snapping of the cord that connects the physical 
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body with its linga sharira. The snapping of the cord constitutes 
death. What causes the snapping of the cord? When, from love 
of the body, or love of the world, or love of one’s work in the 
world, or from a sense of duty in the world, or from any cause 
whatever, the Ego refuses to die when the natural time for 
departure approaches, then nature brings about such conditions 
of pain or distress as will eventually wean the Ego away from 
the objects of its attachment and cause it to assent to its depar- 
ture or death, which, after all, is for its own good. This may 
take years or days or only moments. During this time the Ego 
is with the body. But when the Ego does submit and consent to 
the death of its body the cord snaps and dissolution begins at 
once. 

The cord is formed by the commingling of the emanations 
which flow from the body with its desires and of the potent influ- 
ence proceeding from the Ego to the body through the linga 
sharira. This cord connects the physical body with its form or 
design body. It, the cord, is the channel through which are 
transmitted the vibrations by which the body is moved and 
controlled, and by which the body draws its life from the uni- 
versal life around it. The cord is a real thing. It is a double 
line of telegraphic communication between the sensuous world 
of the body and the mind-world of the Ego. It is one cord com- 
posed of four strands and enclosed by a covering. As a whole, 
it appears to the psychic sense of sight as a rope of more or less 
regular form. The strands of which the cord is made are 
enveloped by a silvery gauze, which causes them to appear as 
one, but through this envelope the outlines of the strands may be 
seen by the eye of any discriminating seer. 

The physical body will continue its existence so long as the 
cord remains intact. The cord cannot ordinarily be seen by 
clairvoyants, but it becomes visible as the linga sharira and 
physical are drawn apart. The cord connects the physical body 
with its linga sharira or design body. Death, or the snapping of 
the cord, can only take place with the consent of the Ego, which 
is gradually given, except in the case of a sudden accident, such 
as explosion, murder, the crushing of the body, drowning or such 
other unforeseen event, which unforeseen event forces the Ego 
to consent, else death could not take place. With the snapping 
of the cord, connection between the Ego and the physical body is 
broken. Then the Ego no longer cares for the body, any more 
than a healthy-minded man would care to carry around with him 
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a decaying hand or foot which he may have found it necessary 
to have had amputated. There are many instances where the 
Ego held so strongly to life as to prevent death, even though the 
heart was injured, the brain crushed or some of the vital 
organs ruptured. Thus showing that unless the consent was 
given Nature could not then carry out her plan. 

Fourth. The effects of cremation and burial on the Ego. The 
advantages of cremation to the Ego are that the kama rupa, or 
desire body, is not as strong nor has it as much power over the 
Ego if the physical is cremated as if it is buried. Further, 
that when the physical is cremated the kama rupa’s term of 
existence is lessened and the kama rupa is thereby less of a 
menace to the Ego if it should be necessary for the Ego to rein- 
earnate even before the dissolution of the kama rupa, which is 
sometimes the case. If not thus weakened or dissolved, a kama 
rupa still existing from the past life is attracted to the Ego, its 
old associate, upon the Ego’s next reincarnation, and often 
obsesses and haunts the Ego. Further, that in a case where death 
has not taken place cremation would still be preferable to burial, 
because one full inbreathing of fire will cause death; whereas, 
with burial, the process of the awakening of the body after inter- 
ment, the discovery of its condition, and then death by suffoca- 
tion, would be long drawn out and would cause a great deal more 
suffering than cremation. Then, that when the physical is 
cremated the linga sharira, or form body, is also destroyed, and 
neither can then in any way interfere with, affect or interrupt the 
progress of the Ego through the after death states, or the 
process of its reincarnation. 

Does cremation cause the Ego suffering? If death has taken 
place, cremation can in no way cause the Ego suffering. 

In what instance, then, does cremation cause suffering, and to 
what entity? The only instances when fire causes suffer- 
ing are when the body is burned by accident and before death 
has taken place. The entity which does suffer if cremation takes 
place before death is the kama rupa, or desire body. 

The advantages to the Ego of cremation are many. Cremation 
liberates the energy stored up in the physical, but can cause the 
physical body no more pain than if it were a lump of coal, 
because, of itself, the physical body has organs of sense, but no 
sensation. Cremation liberates the life germs held in form by 
the linga sharira, but causes it no suffering, because, although 
the linga sharira contains the senses corresponding to the organs 
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of sense in the physical, of itself it cannot use them, nor can its 
senses be made use of (even before the death of the body), 
except by the presence and contact of the kama rupa, or of the 
Ego. Cremation can cause the kama rupa, or desire body,. 
suffering when that body is in contact with the physical before 
or after death. Before death it may experience pain, and the 
suffering after death of the body caused by cremation is the 
knowledge that it is losing the source of gratification, even as 
the miser would suffer from the loss of his gold. It is different, 
however, with that kama rupa which we have spoken of as the 
vampire. It is not necessary to sympathize with the suffering of 
such a creature. The vampire is a public menace and scourge 
to humanity, and one who knows the facts would give it freedom 
no more than he would give the insane or murderer license to 
accomplish their desires. The vampire kama rupa, or false-ego, 
desires to keep the physical body intact, because by so doing it 
may prey upon human beings. The vampire in or out of the 
body is devoid of conscience or any sympathy with humanity. 
Its one ruling dominant thought is to prolong the life of its body, 
as otherwise it is doomed to annihilation. The burning and 
destruction of a vampire is a benefit to humanity. 

Fifth. Embalming and mummifying. To embalm the body, the 
blood is drawn off and some of the vital organs or parts are 
punctured. Aside from sentiment, puncturing the organs before 
burial is a benefit rather than a detriment to the Ego, as there is 
then no possibility of reanimation after interment; and it is a 
safeguard to humanity, because in case of trance puncturing the 
vital organs causes death or the snapping of the cord, and this 
prevents the vampire from using it as a reservoir to store the 
vitality of human beings. : 

What we know in our times as mummifying or embalming a 
dead body for the sake of preserving it is a crime against nature, 
and is a sacrilege and desecration of the Ego who used the body, 
because the wish to preserve and hold the body prevents the lives 
of the body from passing through their transmigrations prepara- 
tory to their taking part in the building of a new physical body. 
It prolongs the life of the kama rupa and tends to prevent the 
Ego from passing rapidly through its metempsychosis (called 
purgatory by the church) previous to its period of heaven 
(devachan) and later reincarnation. 


Dr. Marques refers to a book written by Dr. Papus, ‘‘ A French 
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Occultist,’’ in which that author objects to cremation and men- 
tions the case of one ‘‘ Arnould, who was cremated’’ and ‘‘after- 
wards appeared to his friends in his astral’’ (this is a mis- 
statement or misunderstanding of terms) ‘‘horribly scarred and 
disfigured by the fire, this having been caused by a sudden revul- 
sion into his body at the time of the incineration.’’ The author 
must have drawn on his imagination in making this statement, 
or else the party of friends were very much disturbed by their 
overheated and excited sensations when they fancied that they 
saw ‘‘Arnould.’’ As before shown, there can be no revulsion 
into the body during incineration, because one breath of fire into 
the lungs would force any entity out of the body or prevent any 
entity other than a fire elemental from entering it, in which case 
the fire elemental would not be afraid of its own element. But 
even supposing that it were possible to remain in or return to 
the body during incineration, it would still be impossible for 
‘‘ Arnould’’ to appear with scars, because repercussion may take 
place between the linga sharira and the physical body, but there 
can be no repercussion between the kama rupa and the physical 
body. If the friends of ‘‘Arnould’’ did really see anything, it 
was either the excitation of their own fancy as to what ‘‘Ar- 
nould’’ had suffered or else the kama rupa, or desire body, of 
‘‘ Arnould”’ held this picture before them, that they might oppose 
cremation or that he might draw on their sympathy, and so come 
more closely into touch with them. The Ego itself can feel the 
decaying or burning of its body no more than a man can feel the 
decaying or burning of his amputated hand, because in the case 
of the Ego its connection with the body has been snapped, and 
in the case of the man the nerves connecting him with the hand 
have been severed. 

Dr. Marques, on page 289 of THe Worn, in speaking of crema- 
tion, says: ‘‘Yet this operation, while clearly beneficial for the 
mass of living people, may be credited with being capable, under 
certain conditions, of interfering somewhat with the situation, 
progress or evolution of the individual Soul after death, or, at 
least, of causing it temporarily some unnecessary distress.’’ We 
have attempted to show that this is not so. 

In quoting from the book written by Dr. Papus, of Paris, Dr. 
Marques says, on page 290, ‘‘the fluidic connection that ties the 
human entity to its physical body persists so long as the dissolu- 
tion of the physical is not completed.’’ This is wrong from every 
standpoint we can think of, and a horrible conception. Further 
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on, on the same page, it is stated:‘‘ . . . the breaking of the 
fluidic tie takes place very progressively.’’ This also is wrong. 
On the same page the author, in speaking of the alleged suffering 
caused those whose bodies are cremated, says: ‘*~. . . when 
they see and feel the destruction by fire of that body which they 
had prized so much and had considered to be their true 
self. . . . ’’ This also is wrong. One page 289 the author 
refers to Madame Blavatsky, ‘‘ . . . because in her body 
she really represented a reliquium of the Fourth Root-Race, 

»? in that she could leave the body at will. We do not see 
how this statement can be made except as a guess or from actual 
knowledge. The power to leave the body was not restricted to 
the Fourth Race alone, and what they did would be no different 
than what those could do who could exercise the same power in 
our Fifth Race. 

It is erroneous to suppose that when one leaves the physical 
body and appears at great distances that it is either the linga 
sharira or the kama rupa that travels. The appearance is called 
‘‘mayavi rupa,’’ or illusion ferm. This form is created by the 
intense thought of the Ego, which draws the material from the 
surrounding atmosphere of the body, together with certain ele- 
ments from the blood, and of the nerve fluid, all of which the Ego 
uses, and then projects this form to the place desired. This is 
done unconsciously by many who think intensely of a distant 
place or person. To do this consciously and intelligently one 
must be an adept. On page 291 it is said that ‘‘ At the same time 
the tendencies and desires of most of the Fifth Race people bind 
them strongly to earth, their evolution after death being thereby 
comparatively much slower; and this it is that makes cremation 
undesirable for them. With the Hindus, on the contrary, crema- 
tion offers no inconvenience, because they are more advanced in 
evolution and are naturally much more spiritual and philosophic- 


ally minded than we are, and consequently the final separation. 


from the body occurs with them easier and quicker than it does 
with Western people.’’ This statement is somewhat misleading, 
because the Hindus are of the Fifth Race as well as we, but they 
are of the earlier Fifth, while we are of the later Fifth race; and 
as the later Fifth race we would really be more progressed in 
evolution than they, although the Hindus of the earlier Fifth 
were more spiritually minded than we are. The Hindu has as 
many attachments in the world as we. 

Many statements concerning the gradual breaking of the 
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fluidic cord are mentioned by Dr. Marques, but no reasons are 
given for the statements, especially as quoted from the book of 
Dr. A. Papus. So, on page 292, Dr. Marques quotes Dr. Papus 
again, saying ‘‘ . . . the magnetic or fluidic cord which con- 
nects or ties the subtle bodies to the physical one disintegrates 
only very gradually, and not until after its ultimate snapping, at 
the very earliest three days after death, does the final separation 
from the physical body take place. . . . ’’ We do not 
believe this to be the case. 

On the same page we see again ‘‘ . . . the entity will see 
his physical and may still dimly feel sensations connected with 
it. . . . ’’ This is impossible if death has taken place. 

With reference to the entity watching the dissection of the 
body and the mental impressions of that entity, we read: ‘‘This 
being so, cremation must also cause a shock and mental agony if 
done too soon after death, before the magnetic cord is at least 
nearly ready to snap. It has even been asserted that the fear of 
the fire has forced back temporarily into their bodies, in the 
midst of the flames, persons who were really dead, but whose 
cord had not yet been broken.’’ This is untrue, unphilosophical 
and unwarranted, and the author of the book in which this state- 
ment is made can give no reasons or authority to support it. 

Dr. Marques writes, on page 293, ‘f . . . premature 
incineration through cases of trance and catalepsy, simulating 
death, but in which the Ego is generally very much alive, it would 
probably be wise for all ordinary people, who very justly 
approve of cremation, for its many good points, to have it made 
a rule that the operation should never take place immediately 
after death.’’ This advice is good, and all precaution should be 
used; but we should remember that the Ego is always alive, and 
that all sensation ceases after the first complete in-breathing of 
the fire. The advice which Dr. Marques gives regarding the 
care that should be exercised is sane and good, and we take it 
that his article, ‘‘Some Remarks on Cremation,’’ does not oppose 
cremation, but that it is intended to draw attention to certain 
points and some objections which are raised against the practice. 
These points we have attempted to answer. 


In addition to the foregoing, one more word about burial and 
cremation in connection with cases ef seeming trance and 
catalepsy. 


Suppose that one is in an unconscious cataleptic state and 
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knows nothing of the funeral and of the interment of his body 
until he awakes to find himself six feet under ground and sealed 
tightly in a casket, what then? Or suppose that one is in a 
conscious trance and knows all that is taking place about him, 
hears the expressions of grief and sorrow of his friends, their 
words of sympathy to his family; hears the arrangements for his 
funeral, senses the preparation of his body, the placing of it in 
the coffin, the funeral, the lowering of the coffin into the ground 
and covering it with earth or placing it in a tomb; the departure 
of his family and friends; then to realize that he was left alone 
and unable to move the body until the very agony of the thought 
produced the change necessary to bring him back to his body, 
which was not dead—what then? 

No premature cremation can compare with the horrors which 
would follow either of the above premature burials. Especially 
be it remembered that when the cord has snapped the body can- 
not be felt by the Ego, and that one full in-breathing of fire or 
the heat of the furnace into the lungs will cause the cord to snap. 

The two cases of premature burial above cited bring up these 
questions: How is it possible that the body can be kept alive 
without breathing or showing any other signs of life, as in the 
first case? Or how, as instanced in the second ease, is it possible 
to be conscious of the body and keep it alive without breathing, 
though still unable to move it? 

In the case first cited the Ego has retired into a conscious state 
similar to dreamless sleep, and is removed from the linga 
sharira and physical body, and consequently is unaware of what 
is happening to either. The physical is not, then, kept in action 
by the breath, which agitates the lungs and stirs the blood to 
action, and for this reason the physical shows no signs of life; 
but the physical body is kept alive by the breathing of its linga 
sharira or form body, and this breath is not of the atmospheric 


lung breath of the physical. It is a subtle psychic breath, which © 


passes in and out of the body through the pores of the skin and 
keeps the body alive as by osmosis. This breathing is kept up 
by a gentle process of the expansion and contraction of a vapor 
which surrounds the body. The physical will be preserved so 
long as this vapor surrounds and permeates the body. 

The second case differs from the first in that the Ego is con- 
scious of all that is taking place. In this case the Ego is directly 
in contact with its linga sharira, but the linga sharira is not in 
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proper contact with the physical, and therefore is unable to move 
it, even though it be able to feel the body. 

This causes the question to be asked: If the linga sharira is 
not in contact with the body, does not that mean death? But if 
it is not death, and the body is felt, why is it that it cannot be 
moved? The answer is simple: The physical connection between 
the physical body and linga sharira is through the nerves. There 
are negative nerves and positive nerves. The nerves are an 
electric battery system of threads within and around which the 
electric current of life is playing. This electric current of life 
synchronizes and unifies the linga sharira with the physical and 
makes them feel as one to the Ego in the body. 

The Ego of the body desires to move and the desire acts on 
the linga sharira, which acts automatically through the positive 
nerves and moves the body according to the desire; but if the 
body should come against an object that burned, cut or otherwise 
injured the physical, this would interfere with the passage of the 
life current through the nerves, and the interference would be 
translated to the Ego by the linga sharira through the negative 
nerves as pain. The body cannot be moved by the negative 
nerves, nor can the pain be felt by the positive nerves. There is 
a circulation through these nerves analogous to the circulation 
of the blood—the positive nerves corresponding to the arteries 
and the negative nerves to the veins. 

Now, if the positive nerves be interfered with, the linga sharira 
may not be able to touch or contact the physical enough to move 
it; and if the negative nerves be interfered with, the linga sharira 
could not touch the body to feel it. So that, although the Ego 
may be present with its linga sharira and conscious of its body, 
if it is unable to feel the physical, this means that the negative 
nerves are being interfered with. As, for instance, if one sits 
too long on his foot it ‘‘falls asleep’’ and he discovers that he 
cannot feel it; or, again, if one eats certain foods the digestion 
and assimilation of which causes the blood to leave certain 
deposits at some of the positive nerve centers and it interferes 
with the passage of the life current, he says he has paralysis, and 
he is unable to move that part of the body which those nerve 
centers control. But if the foot is ‘‘asleep’’ and its positive 
nerves are not interfered with, the linga sharira moves the foot 
into a position which causes it, the linga sharira, through the 
negative nerves, to report to the Ego the tingling sensation as 
caused by the blood while the normal condition is being re-estab- 
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lished in the foot. But suppose that while one was sitting on 
his foot that the positive nerves of and controlling that member 
were out of order, then he could neither feel nor move the foot 
without the assistance of other members of the body, such as the 
hands, and the foot would seem to him as dead as the body of 
one in trance does to those around it. 

There are three chief nerve centers in the body—in the pit of 
the stomach, the throat, and the head. The nerve center by which 
the Ego enters and leaves the body is in the head. It contacts and 
controls the linga sharira at the nerve center in the throat. The 
linga sharira controls the movements of the body from the 
center in the throat, and senses the body from the center at the 
pit of the stomach. At death the linga sharira of the ordinary 
man leaves the body from the mouth, and if it leaves the body. 
temporarily before death, as in the case of some psychics and 
mediums, it does so from the left side in the region of the spleen. 
At the pit of the stomach the relation, balance, and unification 
between the linga sharira and physical is established by the 
electric life current. The kama rupa, or desire body, is diffused 
throughout the blood, with chief centers in the pelvis, liver, 
heart and lungs. 

Now, if the current at the physical nerve center is disturbed, 
this may throw the body out of touch with the linga sharira, 
which is then unable to sense it. If the current at the nerve 
center in the throat is interrupted it would cause the linga 
sharira to lose its leverage of the body and be unable to move 
its body. If the nerve center in the head is interfered with the 
Ego is unable to use it, and so ceases to be conscious of the body. 

If the Ego has not entirely departed and the linga sharira is 
still with the body, then one who can operate properly on the pit 
of the stomach, the heart, the throat and the mouth of the one in 
trance, can cali back and relate that Ego again to his body. 
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MASONIC SYMBOLS. 
By E. B. Guizp, M.D. 


having been Master of the lodge in which I was 

initiated into the mysteries of the craft, I may surely 

speak of Freemasonry from more accurate knowledge 
than one confessedly never a member of the order. I must, how- 
ever, admit that my knowledge of the esoteric teaching and the 
inner truth held by the lodges of Free and Accepted Masons has 
been widened and deepened by my researches into ancient wis- 
dom made outside the craft itself. Yet it is true that often when 
by research outside the craft, I have found a hint of a hidden 
truth or of some underlying mystery of the soul, I have pursued 
the search and verified my finding by the beautiful and wonder- 
fully expressive symbols of the Lodge. 

Most if not all of these symbols are called monitorial, that is 
to say, they are published so that the world has access to them. 
Their meanings as applied to the work of the lodge and instruc- 
tion to the members and postulants are held as a sacred and 
secret prerogative of the craft. Their meaning as applied to 
the soul and to man’s relation to his higher nature are denied 
to none who seeks sincerely, and as I shall confine my remarks 
strictly to the latter phase of the subject, it will be readily seen 
that I violate no confidence reposed in me as a member of the 
order, though Masons themselves will doubtless see a deeper 
meaning in my explanation of the symbols than could one not 
initiated into the mysteries of the Lodge. 

For the present I shall discuss one well known emblem which 
is a pregnant symbol. 

All the world is familiar with the emblem which many Masons 
do and all are entitled to wear as indicative of their membership 
in the craft, which is known as the ‘‘square and compass.’’ This 
emblem is made by a particular and unvarying arrangement of 
the two sides of a square, a right angle, with the two sides of an 
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acute angled triangle. The resulting figure is the Masonic 
square and compass. This emblem is a truly wonderful symbol 
of that perfect manhood to the attainment of which all true 
Masons aspire. The lines forming the right angle symbolize 
the perfect square of which they form two sides. This perfect 
square is a symbol of the lower or personal nature of man and 





it has many correspondences in legend, philosophy, and religious 
teaching. In the ancient philosophy the union of four elements 
called principles was said to compose the personal man. These 
were, the physical body, the inner or form body, the life prin- 
ciple, and the principle of desire. This has to do with the 
material world, the world of form, as distinguished from sub- 
stance and force and knowledge which are formless. 

The square is one of the six faces of the cube, which is in 
reality the perfect square. There are three dimensions to the 
cube, length, breadth, and thickness. The cube or perfect square 
is the symbol of the cosmos; that is, of the world of manifesta- 
tion or form, and the world of manifestation is the field wherein 
the soul accomplishes its evolution. 

Extend the north face of a hollow cube horizontally, and the 
east and west faces in like manner, each in its own direction, and 








the top and south faces to the south, and the resultant figure is 
the Kristos cross, a perfect symbol of the purpose of incarnation. 

The soul incarnate lives in a body, in order to acquire ex- 
perience. The ‘‘Son of God’’ crucified upon the cross is a 
beautiful and complete symbol of the descent of spirit into 
matter, of the incarnation or embodiment of the soul which is 
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the vehicle of that divine ray which is ‘‘the light that lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world.”’ 

Ere the soul can complete its development, it must perfect 
the body as the vehicle of its own expression. The perfected 
humanity is described in the opening chapter of the ‘‘Book of 
Revelation’’ as ‘‘one like unto the Son of Man,’’ and the symbol 
is given in the closing chapters, in the description of the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem, lying four square, and the length and 
the breadth and the height of it are equal. 

So much for the Masonic square. Now a word as to the rela- 
tion of the square and compass. Says the Monitor: ‘‘The 
compass teaches us to limit our desires in every station, and is 
dedicated to the craft, because by a due attention to its use, they 
are taught to regulate their desires, and keep their passions 
within due bounds toward all mankind.’’ 

As before noted, the compass is formed by the two sides of 
an acute angled triangle. The triangle is the simplest complete 
figure. No fewer lines can define a complete form. It is there- 
fore the best possible symbol of the Divine coming into mani- 
festation. In the Masonic symbol the compass is superimposed 
upon the square because the spiritual nature of man controls 
and completes the destiny of his personal existence. The Master 
Mason as a master builder overcomes the material world, be- 
comes master of his personal self, hence the importance of the 
relation of the compass to the square as the emblem of a Master 
Mason. 

Another and striking peculiarity of the symbol is brought out 
by a consideration of the geometric relations of the triangle and 
the cube. ‘While the cube has six faces and twelve boundary 
lines, it has but three dimensions, length, breadth, and height or 
thickness. The root of these dimensions is the triangle as, if 
it be parted, and the component lines placed at right angles to 
each other, we have the generic lines of the cube. Here 
we have a complete symbol of the emanation of the manifested 
world from the ideal world. As the degree of Master Mason 
contains the potentiality of all the degrees of Masonry, it sym- 
bolizes the great philosophic truth that the ideal holds the 
potentiality of the created universe. 

Thus does this one emblem, the ‘‘square and compass’’ of 


the Mason, symbolize the true nature of man and the purpose: 
of life. 



































THE ART OF LOVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY T. R. PRATER. 


teacher of philosophy for information in regard to the 

destiny of man. The teacher said: ‘‘ Learn to love, and 

then come back to me,’’ and turned abruptly from the 
surprised inquirer, who looked with annoyance after this laconic 
teacher, and thought: ‘‘It is easy for him to preach about love, 
having no one about him to provoke him to hatred. Were he 
four weeks in my position, he would speak differently.’’ But 
the teacher had disappeared, and the inquirer had to be satisfied, 
and returned home without any light on the problem he sought 
to solve. 

Realizing that light on this problem was all that would make 
life worth living, he resolved three months later to pay another 
visit to his teacher. After the first greetings, the following 
conversation took place: 

Teacher: You have doubtless solved your problem, since you 
have come to see me. 

Inquirer: No, I have not solved it. On the contrary, I am con- 
vineed that I will never be able to solve it. 

Teacher: It would be very strange to find a human being who 
was utterly dead to love. 

Inquirer: Unfortunately that is my case,—yet understand me 
rightly. I am not an enemy to humanity; I fulfil all the law re- 
quires of me, yet not a day passes but ill-will and hatred have 
possession of me, engendering a coldness which kills all feelings 
of benevolence and kindliness. 

Teacher: You are married and have a family? 

Inquirer: Yes. 

Teacher: And your children? 

Inquirer: As they are still small, I do not love them, nor take 
pleasure in their childish ways, as I am too serious by nature. 

Teacher: But your wife? 

Inquirer: I do not love her. 


A MAN well versed in literature and science approached a 
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Teacher: Why not? 

Inquirer: Her character is the very opposite of mine. Har- 
mony between us is not to be thought of, and if it were not for 
causing too much notoriety, I should have separated from her 
long ago. 

Teacher: But are your children not a bond of love between 
you? 

Inquirer: They are, as it were, a bond of attachment which 
holds me somewhat to my wife, but not of that genuine, inner 
affection which smoothes the paths of life. 

Teacher: And don’t you call this attachment love? 

Inquirer: It is rather a love for the race than the individual. 

Teacher: But this love for the race is permanent in you? 

Inquirer: It is constant, but against my inclination. 

Teacher: Then you are not entirely dead to love! 

Inquirer: I may not be from that point of view; yet I do not 
place any value upon it. 

Teacher: Though you may not value it, yet you have to obey 
it. Love is inherent in man, and he should not try to kill it out 
if he does not wish to descend to the level of the animal. 

Inquirer: Then I am on my way to become an animal! 

Teacher: That must not be. 

Inquirer: What will prevent it? 

Teacher: Nature. 

Inquirer: Has nature the power to compel me to love the indi- 
vidual? 

Teacher: It has. 

Inquirer: Where is this power? 

Teacher: In the heart. 

Inquirer: Then I have no heart! 

Teacher : Indeed you have, but you are unconscious of it. You 
have accustomed yourself to look upon people as obstinate, 
capricious, cunning and selfish creatures, and this caused you to 
drift away from humanity, lacking the courage to treat them 
as human beings. 

Inquirer: Then what shall I do? 

Teacher: Search for your heart! Without it, there can be 
neither happiness, peace nor love. 

Zoroaster departed and left the Inquirer in deep thought. At 
last he exclaimed: ‘‘I am to seek my heart! But how? And 
within that heart is supposed to lie hidden the power which 
impels one to love man because he has the form of man! I will 
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try to look within, but I have little hope of success, for here”’ 
(striking his breast) ‘‘everything is as cold and dark as in a 
mountain gorge where no ray of sunshine ever enters.”’ 

He went home, and after a year’s trial again presented him- 
self before his teacher to relate his experiences. After kindly 
greetings, the teacher asked him: ‘‘ Why do you again seek me?”’ 

Inquirer: To tell you that, though I am far from attaining 
my object, yet I dimly perceive its reality. : 

Teacher: Then you have found your heart? 

Inquirer: Not yet. 

Teacher: But at least you are convinced that you have a heart? 

Inquirer: Listen to a part of my life’s history, and you can 
judge for yourself. In my youth I had a friend. As to worldly 
goods and mental capacities, we were equally endowed. Our in- 
clinations lay in the same direction, and one could voice the 
secret wish of the other. As we became older, our paths in life 
diverged, but this did not disturb our friendship. We remained 
the most ardent of friends, enjoying our occasional visits more 
than ever, as they happened at greater intervals. In the course 
of time, my friend inherited a large fortune. His sphere of 
influence becoming considerably wider, he began to move in a 
different circle of society and formed connections with persons 
of higher rank. Though this did not separate us completely, 
yet our intimacy suffered greatly thereby. Shortly after that, 
a post of honor in the city government became vacant. Accord- 
ing to certain traditions, I was the person to be selected for 
this post. I applied for it, unaware that my rich friend had also 
made application. My astonishment was great when I was told 
that he had been selected to an honor which should have fallen 
to me. I could not prevail upon myself to see him again, and 
he seemed to avoid me intentionally. From that time on, the 
friendship of others had no value for me, for the one in whom 
I had placed my trust had failed me. Judging everyone from 
this standpoint, I drifted into bitterness towards others which 
was unjust to them and dangerous to my own morality. I was 
advised to forget my unfaithful friend and to marry. I con- 
sented, without clearly knowing why. As I made no prepara- 
tion to look for a bride, my relatives took it upon themselves to 
select one for me, and in a short time I was married to a hand- 
some, excellent and well-to-do woman. 

Many were surprised that my wife had consented to listen to 
and to marry so cold and morose a suitor as I. Apparently 
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these rumors did not affect her, yet a close observer could see 
that it was a mental strain for her to preserve an outward 
appearance of harmony and contentment. My rancor remained, 
and through marriage I had loaded myself with a new burden 
which sometimes seemed even heavier to bear than the treachery 
of my friend. That was eleven years ago, and though outwardly 
I am supposed to be happy, in truth my life is barren of all 
higher feelings. Then I came to you, and you referred me to 
my heart. At first I was startled at the suggestion, but con- 
cluded to make the trial. I listened to you, and looked within, 
but could find nothing but gloom and desolation. I was sur- 
prised at my own condition, and determined not to give up my 
search. About that time, it happened that my old friend, accom- 
panied by several of his companions, passed the house. Unper- 
ceived, I watched him closely and noticed a melancholy expres- 
sion in his face which forced upon me the conviction that he, too, 
had lost his heart. This so affected me that it was with difficulty 
I restrained the impulse to rush into the street to embrace him 
and ask him to renew our old friendship. From that moment 
all dislike of him disappeared, and had I the courage to seek 
him, I am confident our former friendship could be renewed. 

The Teacher listened, well pleased, and when the Inquirer 
ceased speaking, asked: ‘‘Has nothing occurred in your home to 
awaken your heart?’’ 

Inquirer: About eight days ago, my youngest child was taken 
seriously ill. I came home as usual at noon, and found my wife 
sitting near the child’s bed, with her hand upon its heart. I 
asked : ‘‘ How is the child?’’ She replied: ‘‘His heart beats very 
rapidly, and I am afraid he cannot live.’’ I, too, laid my hand 
upon the child’s breast, and said in an undertone: ‘‘He has a 
heart.’’ In a louder voice I asked my wife: ‘‘Have you still a 
heart?’’ 

She seemed startled, and answered, deeply moved: ‘‘I have 
learned to endure your indifference; but to ask such a question 
of a mother who despairs of the life of her child is an insult 
which I have not deserved.’’ I retired to a window niche and 
said to myself: ‘‘God! Everything seems to have a heart! Can 
I not find mine?’’ I retired to my room, and saw no one for 
days. At last my condition became so unbearable that I have 
sought you again for help. 


‘*Follow the inclinations of your heart,’’ answered the other 
immediately. 
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Inquirer: But if I should be repelled in so doing? 

Teacher: Then you will have done your duty, and you should 
be glad to have conquered yourself. But do not fear! The 
language of the heart cannot be resisted. 

Inquirer: Teach me to feel this love for others! 

Teacher: Every human being has a heart within his breast. 
Try to vividly represent to yourself its position, form, color 
and activity, and after a while you will be unable to hate any- 
one, though he were your deadliest enemy. You will feel com- 
pelled to pity him, and not only pity, but regard him with love. 

Inquirer: You tell me strange things which would seem 
miraculous were it not for a semblance of probability. 

Teacher: Nature has no miracles, and though she is wonder- 
ful, the one who works with her and learns to know her will 
solve all her riddles. 

Inquirer: Can you not give me one proof of your assertion? 

Teacher: Whatever man pictures clearly to himself, is not 
only mirrored in the brain, but also affects those organs that 
are connected with the subject under consideration. When 
judging of a hard or soft object, the sense of touch comes into 
play and works jointly with head and hand. When we picture 
a bad road, both the head and power of locomotion in the feet 
are drawn into activity. Thus it is with all the organs. Every 
part of the body whose functions are reached by words or 
thoughts is awakened and supplies the material for forming a 
clear picture to the understanding. In the same manner, by 
picturing the heart of another, our own becomes active, and 
since its essence represents love, by this means we bring our- 
selves to love. 

Inquirer: Your statement is surprising! If one can force 
himself to love, then he has happiness in his own hands; for I 
realize that where love has made its home, there is happiness 
and contentment; where there is no love, there is no peace, no 
growth and no hope. 

According to your doctrine, all extraneous influence, all mys- 
tery, all demonism may be put an end to, and man as a being of 
a superior order needs only to study himself to attain all things 
necessary and useful to him. 

Teacher: You speak truly! Follow my instructions, and the 
reward will come in due time according to your effort. Now 
farewell! 


The Inquirer left, and all things came out as his teacher had 
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said. He became reconciled to his friend, who had suffered the 
same loneliness as he. Learning to see with the eyes of his 
heart, he found in his wife all that a husband could wish, and led 
a happy and contented home life. 

Later on, while paying another visit to his teacher, -he re- 
marked: ‘‘ Why cannot such happiness be lasting? Why are we 
under the dominion of death, which closes our eyes and stops 
the beating of the heart?’’ 

The teacher looked at him calmly, and replied: ‘‘Your love 
has not yet sufficiently developed, or doubts like these would 
not arise in your mind, for pure feelings cannot die; they are 
the love of God. All who strive to know God will find Him in 
their heart, through the power of love which dwells there. We 
realize this love when thought and soul are united in the heart. 
For by this union, thought becomes alive and learns to feel itself. 
This is possible, as it is essentially a part of human nature. The 
heart is atrophied and inactive when the head assumes com- 
mand. 

From this point of view, man is a perfect being. He is the 
crown of creation whom God has built for a temple, in which 
His spirit may manifest, to show us our relation to Himself. 


The Spirit of God may be sought for by aspiration towards Him; 
then gradually His power of love will descend into our hearts. 
The lower aspect of love seeks external expression. The love 
of God seeks ideals within. Both must unite in the heart. Then 
illumination will follow, and through it, life eternal.’’ 





‘‘The highest compliment man ever receives from Heaven is 
the sending to him its disguised and discredited angels.’’— 
Emerson, ‘‘The Transcendentalist.’’ 





Heri, Cras, Hodie, 

Shines the last age, the next with hope is seen, 

To-day slinks poorly off unmarked between; 

Future or Past no richer secret folds, 

O friendless Present! than thy bosom holds. 
—Emerson, ‘‘Poems.’” 

















THE ALCHEMIST’S WINE. 


By SaMvuEt S. NEw. 


of a friend in London, and noting several books on 

metaphysical and Theosophical subjects, remarked 

that he had at one time been connected with an occult 
society. Upon his friend inquiring why he had discontinued his 
membership, he related a strange story, which is here given. 

When I look backward I cannot convince myself that we were 
altogether foolish, and yet no sane men would ever have 
wasted their time and energies in the mad way that we did. 
Personally, I have had enough since the terrifying episode I 
am about to relate. You may tell me it was all imagination, 
yet it was real enough to me, and the streaks of grey in my hair 
since that terrible night bear silent but forcible witness to the 
frightfulness of the thing. 

There were eight of us who conceived the mad idea of 
forming ‘‘The Secret Circle of Occult Searchers.’’ As if by 
some unseen though powerful force we had been drawn 
together, having nothing in common but an intense desire to 
arrive at the truth in Spiritualism. It was in the days when 
Spiritualism was new and rampant, when men’s minds were 
more readily interested and attracted by the mysterious than 
to-day. I mention this only as partial extenuation of our other- 
wise foolish act in forming our Secret Circle. 

We held our sessions Friday evenings. Seeing clearly that 
nothing could be accomplished by the investigation of phe- 
nomena alone, we decided that we must become familiar with all 
the available literature of the occult sciences. On this we were 
most fortunate, in having among us one who had devoted all 
the leisure of an already long life to kindred studies, possessing 
a well-equipped library of occult works. Naturally we made 
kim our leader, gave him the title of Grand Yogee, had him 
appear at each meeting arrayed in . But I cannot make 


A SPANISH gentleman, recently looking over the library 
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public our rites: the oath of seerecy that bound us must not 
be violated even though we have long since disbanded. 

After six months of systematic earnest study, we thought 
we had delved deep enough into the mysteries of Nature and 
Man. It was*then that we came across an old manuscript in 
which was given the recipe for a concoction, one taste of which 
would, it was affirmed, open to the taster the world of the 
so-called spirits, a world which our studies told us lay mid- 
way between our old world and the true Spiritland. In an 
instant we were on fire with eagerness to test this wonderful 
drink and solve the ultimate mystery. In vain did the Grand 
Yogee strive to dissuade us. In vain did he warn us against 
dangerous experiments without sufficient knowledge. Were we 
not there to make experiments? And as for that had we not 
learned enough in six months’ conscientious study to avert any 
dangers? Yes, we would try the experiment, and in spite of 
the deep sigh and the sad grave look of the Grand Yogee, we 
proceeded to prepare the devilish mixture. It was tedious 
work, requiring both care and patience, but at the end of the 
month we were rewarded by having one glass of the liquor 
before us. 

Then came that eventful meeting on the fourteenth of March, 
at which the experiment was performed. That date I can never 
forget. The fourteenth of March. It is burned indelibly into 
my memory. For it was to me it was allotted to drink myself 
into the other world, literally drink myseif into death. Eager 
as we had been to test the drink at the beginning, now that 
the time had come we were assailed with fears. Finally I, who 
had ever been the most courageous—or rather, most daring and 
foolhardy—volunteered to risk my life in this cause. 

Holding the glass aloft I looked for a last time around that 
Secret Circle, at each of the Brothers, at the Grand Yogee with 
the sad, apprehensive look. Then, smiling at his fears I lifted 
the glass to my lips and tasted. 

Then I stopped, for the face of the Grand Yogee suddenly 
turned pale. He seemed to gasp for breath and writhe. <A veil 
suddenly lifted from my eyes and I saw upon his shoulders a 
horrible thing. Its eyes were greenish yellow, an ape it seemed, 
yet not an ape for it had horns—and wings. Its tail was 
about the Yogee’s neck, strangling him, and with its clawed 
hands it was beating upon his bald head. I sprang at once to 
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his assistance intending to grasp the monster, but my hands 
went through it as if it were air. 

Then I suddenly remembered having read that only two 
metals could affect spectres of the middle world. My oath for- 
bids me to say what these metals are, but let us call them 
copper and lead. I called to the Brothers to get me some lead, 
any leaden object. One ran to an adjoining room and brought 
an old leaden candlestick, with which I proceeded to beat the 
spectre over the head. Uttering an unearthly shriek it fled, 
but not before it had seized my arm and closed itsh sharp teeth 
through the forefinger of my right hand. 

Then I had to describe to the other Brothers what I had seen, 
what to them had been but pantomime, and long inte the night 
we discussed the apparition. Not until we were about to 
adjourn did I notice that my forefinger, where the shape had 
bitten me, was swollen to twice its normal size and very pain- 
ful. Next day my physician applied a poultice, but all he did 
only aggravated the wound and made the pain unbearable. Five 
specialists I consulted during the next two weeks, but each had 
to admit that he was powerless, that never before had he seen 
a similar wound. 

For a month we discussed the wound in the Circle, and 
finally it was decided that it would never heal until the Spectre 
had been laid low and that no one could lay it but myself. 

So arming myself with a ‘‘leaden’’ knife and a ‘‘copper’’ 
chain to hold the monster, I once more lifted the fatal glass 
to my lips. Again the lifting of the veil, and again the monster 
perched upon the shoulders of the Grand Yogee. No time was 
to be lost. 

In an instant I was upon it, the copper chain about its waist. 
I tried to run my knife through its heart, but the thing squirmed 
and the knife entered its neck. Very well, thought I, I will 
behead it. So I pressed the knife down, down, the creature 
screaming with agony and terror. I was relentless, and grasp- 
ing the spectre by the jaw, I gave the knife a last vicious thrust 
and the head was severed. I held it aloft, exultant, victorious. 
But as I did so a veil again lifted from my eyes; the form of the 
headless spectre seemed to take on human shape—no, worse, 
seemed to become the Grand Yogee himself. And the object 
in my hand? There, by the beard, I held the Yogee’s head, the 
red blood streaming out on the table. 


Imagine, if you can, my horror. Small wonder my hair has 
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streaks of grey. A miracle that reason remained. I took one 
glance from the hideous thing in my hand to the headless man, 
—and then I could stand it no more. I staggered backward, 
and as I sank into my chair the head slipped from my hand to 
the table. The last I remember was a crash of glass. At last 
I awoke and looked dazedly about. ‘‘Where am I?’’ I asked. 
‘‘What has happened?’’ No answer. Then I half remembered. 
‘‘Tell me,’’ I said appealingly, ‘‘what has happened.’’ Then 
somebody spoke. ‘‘Don’t you remember? You raised the glass 
to drink. It just touched your lips and you sank into the chair.”’ 

Could it be possible! The voice of the Grand Yogee! 
I looked and imagined I saw him alive and sound. How I 
wished it could be true! No, I must be dreaming. Or had I 
gone insane? 

‘¢ And you dropped the glass, spilling all that precious fluid,”’ 
someone remarked ruefully. 

Then a great light began to break on me. 

‘*What day is this?’’ I eagerly inquired. 

‘“Why, the fourteenth of March.’’ 

Then it was clear, thank God! That horrible occurrence had 
been a dream, a dream of one short instant. There had been no 
spectre, no blood, no murder. I looked at my finger. No sign 
of a scar. 

They noted my bewildered looks and asked the cause. And 
when I had finished telling them there ensued a long, loud 
laugh—in which I did not join. Perhaps to them my experi- 
ence appeared as a monstrous joke. Perhaps it so appears to 
you. To me it must ever remain the most terrible two months 
of my life—two months though occupying but an instant. 

Then and there, without a word, I left the ‘‘Secret Circle of 
Occult Searchers’’ never to return. I learned from the Grand 
Yogee, whom I met five years afterward, that the Circle had 
disbanded shortly after, but he did not give the reason. 

I have no doubt that there are many things concerning Life, 
and Mind, and Death, that those who search can find. And may 
those who search have luck in finding. But for my part, I shall 
live out the remainder of my natural life, and after that, if it 
pleases God, I shall know the mysteries of that other world. 
Until then, may the book be sealed to me. 
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PART IV. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Tue Division IN THE Royaury. 


1. After that, when they rose to go away (from Izmachi) 
they came to the capital, the name of which is Gumarcaah, which 
was thus named by the Quiches, where came the Kings Cotuha 
and Gucumatz, as well as all the princes. They had entered 
by that time on the fifth generation of men (counting) from the 
beginning of civilization, and of the origin of the existence (of 
the Quiches as an organized nation). 

2. And there in great number they built their houses and 
there also they built the house of the god in the centre of the 
dominating part of the city where they placed it when they 
came to establish themselves there. 

3. Whereafter their empire took on a new increase, (and as 
they were) in a very considerable number, their great houses 
once more held a council, and having assembled, they subdivided. 
For quarrels had arisen; they were jealous of each other be- 
cause of the ransom of their sisters and daughters, and already 
the latter offered no more the usual draughts in their presence. 

4. This then was the origin of their separation, when they 
turned against each other; and they threw at each other skulls, 
and returned them to each other. Then they divided into nine 
families; and the quarrel about the sisters and daughters hav- 
ing come to end, they carried out their decision to subdivide 
the royalty into twenty-four great houses, which also was done. 

o. It is already long since the arrival of all (these princes) 
in this city, (which took place) when the twenty-four great 
houses were completed in the capital called Gumarcaah, which 
was blessed by the lord bishop; since then this town has become 
entirely depopulated. 

6. They became very numerous, and likewise numerous (were 
the men who came) in the train of each of the princes; were the 
first at the head of their vassals, and many, many families (be- 
longed) to each of the princes; we shall mention the titles of 


these princes, each one in particular and each one of their great 
houses. 
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7. Now, here are the titles of the princes in face of those of 
Cavek. This one is the first prince: the Ahpop, the Ahpop- 
camba, the prince of the priests of Tohil, the (prince of priests) 
Gucumatz, the great elector of Cavek, the councillor of Chittiuj, 
the minister of tributes, the tennis-game councillor of Tzalatz, 
the chief Majordomo. 

8. Such are the princes in the face of those of Cavek, nine 
princes, whose great houses are classed each in its rank, and 
whose title will be again explained. 

9. Now, here the (names of the) princes in the face of those 
of Nihaib, and this is the first prince; the Ahau-galel, the Ahau- 
ahtzic-vinak, the Galek-camha, the Nima-camha, the Uchuch- 
camha, the great elect of Nihaib, the (prince of the priests) of 
Avilix, the Yacol-atam-utzam-pop-jaklatol, the minister of Yeol- 
tux; and these are the nine princes on the face of Nihaib. 

10. Here also are they of Ahau-quiche, and here are the titles 
of their princes: the Ahtzic-vinak, the Ahau-lolmet, the prince 
great elect of Ahau-quiche, the prince (of the priests) of Haca- 
vitz, four princes at the face of those of Ahau-quiche, in the 
order of their great houses. 

11. Two families likewise (formed) themselves of the lords of 
Zakik, of Tzutuha, and of Galel-zakik (although there was), but 
one great house for both princes. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue MarveLtovus GucuMATz. 


1. Thus then were completed the twenty-four princes, as 
there existed likewise twenty-four great houses; then increased 
the power and majesty of the Quiche; then was fortified and ex- 
tended the greatness with the yoke of the Quiche, when the city, 
with its ravines, was built of stone and lime, and was covered 
with cement. 

2. The small and the great nations came where was the name 
of the king, contributing to increase the Quiche glory; then 
arose power with majesty; then arose the house of God, as well 
as the houses of the princes. But it was not they who made them; 
they did not work on them, not having been able to construct 
their houses, nor even to build the house of their god, for it was 
done by their vassals, who had multiplied. 

3. It was certainly not trickery, nor violence, that attracted 
them ; verily, they belonged to these princes each one in particu- 
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lar, in great number were also their brothers and kinsfolk, their 
condition having increased, as had increased also the renown of 
the oracles issuing from the mouths of the princes. 

4. For verily they were esteemed, and great was verily the 
glory of the princes; and the veneration (which was had for 
them) grew as well as their renown, because of their vassals, and 
the inhabitants of the ravines (of the) suburbs and interior of 
the city increased at the same time as they. 

5. It is certainly not that all the nations should come to 
surrender thus, as in war times one enters by force both into 
the ravines and into the cities, but surely because of the prodi- 
gies effected by the Kings, and which glorified the King 
Gucumatz and the King Cotuha. 

6. Verily the Gucumatz became a marvelous king; every 
seven (days) he ascended into heaven, and in seven (days) he 
covered the road to descend to Xibalba. Every seven (days) 
he put on the nature of the serpent and verily became serpent; 
every seven (days) likewise, he transformed himself into the 
nature of an eagle; every seven days also, into that of the tiger, 
and verily he became the perfect image of an eagle and of a 
tiger; every seven (days) also (he took) the nature of coagu- 
lated blood, and he was nothing more than coagulated blood. 

7. Verily the existence of this marvelous prince filled with 
terror thereby the princes before his face. Reports thereof 
spread (on all hands), all the kings of the nations heard (what 
was going around) concerning the existence of this marvelous 
prince. And that was the origin of the greatness of the Quiche, 
when the King Gucumatz operated these signs of his power. 

8. The recollection of his grandchildren and of his children 
was not forgotten in the memory (of the peoples): not that he 
did these things so that there might be a king, a wonder worker, 
but in order that his condition be a means of dominating all 
the nations, and to make of it a means of manifesting himself 
to them as the only chief of the peoples. This marvelous king, 
Gucumatz by name, was the fourth royal generation, and cer- 
tainly (he distinguished himself as) Ahpop and Ahpop-camha. 

9. There remained of them likewise of the posterity, and 
of the descendants who reigned also with majesty and who 
begat sons who also did many things. Thus were begotten 
Tepepul and Iztayul, whose reign made the fifth generation. 
Kings were they (both of them) and each one of the generations 
of these princes begat sons. 
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MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


In speaking of elementals a friend asks: ‘“‘What is the eract meaning of the term 
elementals, used in 80 many connections by theosophists and occultists?” 

An elemental is an entity below the stage of man; the body of an elemental is 
composed of one of the four elements. Hence the word elemental. meaning of or 
belonging to the elements. The mediaeval philosophers known as the Rosicrucians 
divided the elements into four classes, relating each class to one of the four elements 
treated of by them as earth, water, air, and fire. Of course it is to be remembered 
that these elements are not the same as our gross elements. Earth, for instance, 
is not what we see around us, but the primal element on which our solid earth is 
based. The Rosicrucians named the elementals of the earth, gnomes; those of the 
water, undines; those of the air, sylphs; and those of the fire, salamanders. When- 
ever a portion of one of the elements is given direction by an intense thought of a 
human being, this thought takes its form in the element characteristic of its nature 
and appears as an entity separate from the element, but whose body is of that element. 
Those elementals which are not created by human thought in this period of evolution 
assumed their being, due to the impressions in a former period of evolution. The 
creation of an elemental is due to the mind, human or universal. The elementals 
known as earth elementals are in themselves of seven classes, and are those which 
live in caverns and mountains, in mines and all the places of the earth. They are 
the builders of the earth with its minerals and metals. The undines live in springs, 
rivers, seas, and in the moisture of the air, but it takes a combination of water, air, 
and fire elementals to produce rain. In general it takes a combination of two or more 
classes of elementals to produce any natural phenomenon. So crystals are formed 
by a combination of earth, air, water, and fire elementals. So it is with precious 
stones. The sylphs live in the air, in trees, in the flowers of the fields, in shrubs, and 
in all the vegetable kingdom. The salamanders are of the fire. A flame comes into 
existence through the presence of a salamander. Fire makes a salamander visible. 
When there is a flame we see one part of the salamander. The fire elementals are the 
most immaterial. These four combine with each other in producing fires, storms, 
floods, and earthquakes. 





“What is meant by the ‘human elemental?’ Is there any difference between it 
and the lower mind?” 

The human elemental is that entity with which man associated when he first 
incarnated and with which he associates with each incarnation at the building up of 
his body. It persists through all the incarnations of the mind until it, through long 
association with the mind, receives the spark or ray of self consciousness. It is then 
no longer the human elemental. but the lower mind. From the human elemental 
comes the linga sharira. The human elemental is what is in Madame Blavatsky’s 
*Secret Doctrine” called the ‘‘bharishad pitri,’’ or “‘lunar ancestor,’’ whereas man, 
the Ego, is of the agnishwatta pitri, of solar lineage, the son of the Sun. 





“Ts there an elemental controlling the desires, another controlling the vital forces, 
— controlling the bodily functions, or does the human elemental control all 
these?” 

The human elemental controls all these. The linga sharira is the automaton 
which carries out the desires of the human elemental. The bharishad pitri does not 
die with the death of the body, as does the linga sharira. The linga sharira, its 
child, is produced from it for each incarnation. The bharishad is as the mother 
which is worked on by the reincarnating mind or Ego, and from this action is produced 
the linga sharira. The human elemental controls all the functions mentioned in the 
question, but each function is carried out by a separate elemental. The elemental of 
each organ of the body knows and controls only the lives which go to make up that 
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organ, and perform its function, but knows nothing of any function of any other 
organ, but the human elemental sees that all of these functions are performed and 
related to each other harmoniously. All involuntary actions of the body such as 
breathing, digesting, perspiring, all are controlled by the human elemental. This is 
the buddhic function in the physical body of the human elemental. In the Editorial 
on ‘‘Consciousness,’”’ The Word, Vol. I, page 293, it is said: ‘“‘The fifth state of matter 
is the human mind or I-am-I. In the course of innumerable ages, the indestructible 
atom which guided other atoms into the mineral, through the vegetable, and up to the 
animal, at last attains the high state of matter in which is reflected the one Con- 
sciousness. Being an individual entity and having the reflection of Consciousness 
within, it thinks and speaks of itself as I, because I is the symbol of the One. The 
human entity has under its guidance an organized animal body. The animal entity 
impels each of its organs to perform a particular function. The entity of each organ 
directs each of its cells to do a certain work. The life of each cell guides each of its 
molecules to growth. The design of each molecule confines each of its atoms into an 
orderly form, and Consciousness impresses each atom with the purpose of becoming 
self-conscious. Atoms, molecules, cells, organs, and animal, are all under the direc- 
tion of the mind—the self-conscious state of matter—the function of which is thought. 
But the mind does not attain self-consciousness, which is its complete development, 
until it has subdued and controlled all desires and impressions receivea through the 
senses, and centered all thought on Consciousness as reflected in itself.’’ The bharishad 
is the thread soul of the body just as the agnishwatta pitri is the thread soul 
of the mind. ‘Is there an elemental controlling the desires?” No. 
The kama rupa bears a similar relation to the Ego as does the linga sharira to the 
human elemental. Only whereas the linga sharira is the automaton of the body, the 
kama rupa is the automaton of the turbulent desires which move the world. The 
world’s desires move the kama rupa. Every passing elemental strikes into the kama 
rupa. So the linga sharira is moved and moves the body according to the impulses 
or commands of the human elemental, the kama rupa, or the Ego. 





“Does the same elemental control both the conscious acts and the unconscious 
functions of the body?’’ 

There is no such thing as an unconscious function or act. For though the human 
being may not be conscious of the functions or acts of its body, the presiding ele- 
mental of the organ or function certainly is consciuvus, else it could not function. The 
same elemental does not always perform all the functions or acts of the body. As 
for instance, the human elemental presides over the body as a whole though it may 
not be conscious of the separate and individual action of a red blood corpuscle. 





“Are elementals in general evolving entities, and will they all or any of them in 
the course of evolution become men?” 

The answer is yes to both questions. The body of man is the school house for all 
elementals. In the body of man all classes of all elementals receive their lessons and 
instruction; and the body of man is the great university from which all elementals 
graduate according to their degrees. The human elemental takes the degree of self- 
consciousness and in its turn then, as the Ego, presides over another elemental which 
becomes human, and all the lower elementals, even as the Ego in the body now does. 

A FRIEND. 





OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is devoted, 
will be received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective of author 
or publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased account 
of his charge. There is no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF HEALERS, by James Macbeth. W. K. Smith, 3 Consti- 
tution Road, Dundee, 1906. 57 pages, 1l6vo. 

This seemed another book on metaphysical, mental, New Thought healing, and of 
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those there are almost too many. But on leafing through, the attention was more than 
once arrested, and on careful reading our judgment is that this is a beautiful little 
book through which a spirit of love is breathed. Mr. James Leith Macbeth Bain (his 
real name) shows us with Emerson how healing consists “in being the channel 
through which heaven flows to earth.’’ The philosophy is sound throughout. The 
style is modest and shows the warm, generous, and truly mystic temperament of the 
author, who seems to be a natural healer. 

Altruism is the first law of this Brotherhood, which declares that it is the true 
representative on earth of the unnamed and unconstituted church of Christ, and that 
the desire never can come to them to be recognized by the spirit of this world as an 
earthly organism. 


The following is a fair instance of Mr. Macbeth’s teachings: 

“In a man of pure soul, whose feelings are sweet with lave, and whose thoughts 
are clean from all self-seeking or any unworthiness, the Holy Spirit will work as a 
power of blessing to his body, and to the body of every man or beast, or bird or 
plant, or any living creature he touches with his hand or with his breath, or in- 
fluences mentally; and that is so even though he be not robust, or in rude health 
physically. 

In a man of impure soul, whose desires are unclean, whose mind is of the viler 
stuff of this earth, whose feelings are bitter with hate, and whose thoughts are defiled 
by selfishness, the same Spirit of life, who is, indeed, the One, or Holy Spirit, can 
only work by corruption, making for decay and final disintegration in his own body and 
in the body of every man or beast or any living creature he may touch or influence 
with his mind; and that is so even though he be of a robust frame, or in rude health 
physically. And if these two men were to live together, the latter would draw the life 
principle from the former, and might even so affect him as to hasten his death. For 
in spiritual things the higher must give its life unto the lower.’’ 


So, he says, every one who serves or blesses the body of humanity, socially or 
politically, is as truly a healer as one who cures paralysis or insomnia. Stress is laid 
throughout on nobleness, saintliness, and unselfish love for humanity, upon the great 
possibilities in the people of good will, upon the silencing of the superficial selfhood 
with the utter abandonment of the old, animal, self-assertive self, together with its 
foolish talking, vain jesting, incontinent thoughts and unholy desires. 

Mr. Bain, though himself not a meat-eater, hesitates to lay down any law on this 
subject, recognizing that many are forced to live in cities, whose stomachs have been 
used to flesh food. He says, “I take no money for healing. I can do without it.’ 
Certainly, this is one of the first characteristics of the true healer. ‘Openness of 
Channelhood” he calls his work. He tries, it would seem, to practice what he 
preaches. In his book he often mentions, incidentally, his association with and the 
healing by him of the poor and lowly, such as London dock hands, Scotch fishermen, 
the quarrymen of North Wales, and the iron workers and miners of the North of Eng- 
land. He says that his work as a healer is of the kind that any whole and generous 
man can surely develop it. His sound philosophy is manifest everywhere, so, for in- 
stance, when he says that “there are cases where the disease is so evidently the fruit 
of the action of an unholy soul, that the healer who is enlightened of the Spirit, would 
refuse to interfere with the working of the law of life and would not wrong that soul 
by ridding it of its painful means of purification.’’ 

The author treats all sects and creeds with fairness. No one can read this book 
without feeling drawn to the author as to a simple and noble friend of humanity. 
AQUARIUS. 
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